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Our Job 


Any nation that seeks to improve 
its future must at all times safeguard 
the educational program of its 
emerging citizens. Citizenship is not 
a part of the child’s native endow- 
ment. It is a cultural way of think- 
ing and acting acquired during the 
growing-up years. 


E. T. McSWAIN in 
Educational Leadership 
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NEW CATALOGUES 
You Should Have and Use 
No. 29—School Supplies, New 

Lines of Helpful Material. 


No. 29B—School Book author- 
izations 1943-44 
Keys, Manuals and Teach- 
ers’ Helps 


. 29RG—School Aids 
Jo. 29SK — Workbooks and 
Primary Aids 
Yo. 29A—Plays and Entertain- 
ments 
240-page Catalog No. 25 is still 
available. 


These catalogs will repay your 
careful consideration—any or 
all gladly sent on request. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


YOU'LL ENJOY 
SHOPPING AT 


THE WALK-RITE 
& 


FURS 
DRESSES COATS 


SUITS SPORTSWEAR 
LINGERIE HOSIERY 
FOOTWEAR 


“Edmonton’s Smart Shop for 
omen” 


10171 101st St., Edmonton 





THE NEW “V” IGMM 
Filmosound 


While Filmosounds are avail- 
able only to the armed forces 
and to soldiers of the produc- 
tion front, this new model is 
indicative of “better things to 
come.” 

The new “V” 16MM Filmo- 
sound is typical of the quality 
and precision you expect from 
Filmo products ... sturdy... 
precision built . . . easy to op- 
erate . . - dependable. 


Write for This 
Catalogue 
Write for your copy 
of the new Short Sub- 

ject Catalogue . 

over 700 rental films, 
sound and silent. 25c 
refunded on first rent- 
al of any of its films. 


ASSOCIATED 
SCREEN NEWS 


LIMITED 


1330 Sherbrooke St.W. 100 Adelaide St. W. 
MONTREAL TORONTO 
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EDITORIAL 





THE FREEZING ORDER 


Y Order in Council P.C. 4862, June 17, provision has been made 
to retain in the teaching profession the services of teachers pres- 
ently employed in schools, colleges, and universities which are not 


operated for gain. 


The measure, which amends National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations by adding a new section, 207A, provides that: 


“No person employed as a teacher shall enter or remain during any 
day in employment outside teaching except 

(a) active service in His Majesty’s Canadian armed forces, or 

(b) employment in agriculture, or 

(c) part-time employment which is subsidiary to employment as a 


teacher, 


unless he has first obtained from the National Selective Service Office a 
permit in prescribed form to enter or remain in such employment.” 


The order similarly restricts an employer from taking a teacher 
into employment outside of teaching. 
In regard to the furnishing of a permit, the order continues: 
“The National Selective Service Officer on request may, in accordance 
with principles and directions set out in instructions given by the Minister, 
furnish a permit to a person employed as a teacher to enter or remain in 
employment outside teaching and insert therein restrictions as to 


(a) the place where employment may be obtained thereunder; 


















(b) the employment which may be obtained or retained thereunder; 
(c) the nature of the employment which may be obtained thereunder; 


or 
(d) the duration of the employment which may be obtained or retained 
thereunder.” 
A permit may be given, subject to the same restrictions, for em- 
ployment during ordinary vacation periods. 


A permit may be cancelled or extended by a Selective Service 
Officer. 


THE CHALLENGE 


POWERFUL tug-of-war is going on in the minds and hearts of 

teachers: resentment on the one hand at being glued by legis- 

lative enactment to a close-to-the-breadline job; on the other, 
the call of duty to serve. 


During these times of rising costs of living and comparatively 
high remuneration paid in other lines of work and endeavor, the temp- 
tations of teachers are many to abandon the quarterdeck, to elude 
wherever legally possible the provisions of the “freezing order”. High 
financial return is so generally accepted as the criterion of success and 
the measure of respect deserved; for that reason alone it is but human 
to seek a position where purchasing power will supply oneself and mem- 
bers of one’s family with a few more of the “good” things of life. After 
all, is it not generally held, 


“Success is a rare paint, hides all the ugliness.” 
even if that success has been achieved by 

“Litigious terms, fat contentions and flowing fees?” 
Says the materialistic world: 

“Send us the men who do the work for which they draw the 

wage.” 

Reflections such as these stimulate inclinations to be intransigent, 
rebellious or, what is worse, to develop a feeling of inferiority. Who 
can blame the teacher for falling into that trap, when he sees compara- 
tive plenty on every hand, with the petty little “ups and downs” of 
the classroom seldom absent from his thoughts, and particularly when 
he so often hears something after this fashion: “Why don’t you get 
into something worth while? With your ability, education and train- 
ing you could go places.” The number who have taken that advice 
and found it generally sound, are legion. On the other hand it is not 
always unadulterated hokum, when people suggest that he is not the 
real teacher who thinks solely in terms of the pay check, illogical and 
incomplete though the expression may be. Good teachers think that 
anyway. They realize fully that the same principle applies to members 
of other professions—medicine, dentistry, nursing, the ministry, etc. 
They realize also that heart and idealism, that joy and satisfaction of 
doing a truly professional job well, is not alien to others—not by any 
means. A professional attitude demands ALL that every client can be 
given in the way of service and sacrifice, just as a devoted mother, to 
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Send for Free Teaching Aids for 
your Hygiene Programmes 


of the finest contributions to modern DENTAL HEALTH for 
teaching has been the emphasis placed 

on physical fitness and personal grooming. 
Effective programs on health and hygiene in 


elementary grades and in high school and eH eaters 

college curricula are helping to build the first PERSONAL HYGIENE— 

line of defense for the next generation, GOOD GROOMING for 
If yeu teach any of the soniting listed at the COLLE GE CLASSES IN 

right, or similar classes, you will find our frée Meare rn 

educational material of considerable help. Home Reoaamics 

Send for our wall charts, teaching pamphlets Commercial Subjects 


Vocational Guidance 





and student material today. 


Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 


Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Limited, 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal. ; 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) EM 1 
DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING 1 
(For High School or College) ; 

“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart...) “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart.......C] | 
Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count—— ; 

Class Hygiene Checkup Record and BOONE IR, We OE och la icc cade conioccsascceseccrcessanss 
! 


s Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides!_] 
Certificateof Award forDentalCare [] Grooming for the Job wall charts 0 





(Grades One through Six) (for vocational classes) 
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School Street Address. ................cccccscsecssessessees css sinsckicapescnnvestgpeorraneg Province............ ; 
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her very limit, must give her child the best of food and care, spirit- 
ual and otherwise, irrespective of financial return or promise thereof. 


EVERTHELESS, the situation must be considered lacking in 

promise until more people in Canada are prepared to give more 

than lip-service to their educational systems; until the public as 
a whole realize that no matter how much a teacher loves the work 
itself he yet has obligations to his own loved ones, and that noble and 
responsible though the work of teaching may be, he can not, must not, 
sentence his family to a marginal standard of existence with respect 
to both food and shelter. They must be led to realize that, possibly, 
there is no department of public service where there is so much wast- 
age of irreplaceable personnel—yea, even waste of money—as in edu- 
cation, due undoubtedly to picayune remuneration paid and miserable 
housing accommodation for teachers. 


now wasting much time envying those who “got out in time.” It 

is up to us all to face with resignation what lies ahead. Maybe, 
after all, the time will arrive when Walt Mason’s estimate of The 
Schoolmarm will be approximated. Here’s how our own Canadian 
Rhymster felt about it: 


“The teacher in the country school, expounding lesson, sum and rule, 
and teaching children how to rise to heights where lasting honour lies, 
deserves a fat and handsome wage, for she’s a triumph of this age. 

No better work than hers is done beneath the good old shining sun; 
she builds the future of the state; she guides the youths who will be great; 
she gives the childish spirit wings, and points the way to noble things. 

And we, who do all things so well, and of our “institooshuns” yell, 
reward the teacher with a roll that brings a shudder to her soul. We have 
our coin done up in crates, and gladly hand it to the skates who fuss 
around in politics and fool us with their time-worn tricks. 

In Blankville one common jay will loaf a week, and draw more pay 
than some tired teacher, toiling near, will ever see in half a year. If I were 
running this old land, I’d have a lot of statesmen canned; politicians and 
folks like those, would have to work for board and clothes; I’d put the 
lid on scores of snaps, and pour into the teachers’ laps the wealth that now 
away is sinned, for words and wigglejaws and wind.” 


I MATTER, there is no use in the teachers of Alberta, of Canada, 


Was it not Carlyle who said: “Sincerity, a great, deep, genuine 
sincerity is the first characteristic of a man in any way heroic”? If we 
sincerely believe that teaching is one of the most responsible tasks, and 
noblest even though lowliest paid of callings, then there never was a 
time when there was a finer opportunity to implement the spirit of 
heroism. 


Let us take thought of our task. 


“We teach religion all day long: we teach it in Arithmetic by Accuracy; 
we teach it in Language, by learning to say what we mean: yea! yea! and 
nay! nay! We teach it in History by Humanity; we teach it in Geography 
by breadth of mind; we teach it in Handicraft by Thoroughness; we teach 
it in Astronomy by Reverence; we teach it in the Playground by Fair Play; 
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we teach it by Kindness to animals, Courtesy to servants, by Good Manners 
to one another, and by Truthfulness in all things; we teach it by showing 
the children that we, their elders are their friends, and not their enemies.” 


Dr. D. S. Jacks, in A Living Universe. 
What a Challenge! 


) RE “FREEZING” ORDER 


“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he; 
“But ’twas a famous victory.” 


EW governments can have disappointed teachers to the same extent 
as has the present Canadian Government in “freezing” teachers by 
3 Order in Council P.C. 4862. It seems to us an act outstanding in 

lack of consideration for a group most concerned. After all, when a 

patient is to be submitted to surgical treatment, even if only to the 
| extent of the administration of an anaesthetic, the victim is usually 
: present in the flesh. Here, however, is the rare exception to the 
; general rule. 


We are charitable with respect to assessing the motive of the Do- 
minion Government, the Honorable Humphrey Mitchell and those 
whom the Minister credited with having advised, petitioned or induced 
the Dominion Government to put into effect the Order. However, 
we would have been far more impressed if the Tweedle Dum and 
Tweedle Dee factor were not so apparent—the Provincial Governments 
“passing the buck” to the Dominion Government, and the Dominion 
Government passing it back to the Provincial Governments. 


It has been the contention of the teachers that something worth- 
while, something beneficial to education, to the teaching profession 
and to the pupils, might have resulted from the idea if only there had 
been a little conference on the matter between all parties concerned. 


We begin to wonder if the man in the street has not some justi- 
fication for the sense of grievance which prevails against the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It is all very well to talk about the Four Freedoms, 
particularly Freedom of Speech. It seems such talk is but as “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal” if Freedom of Speech, that right to confer 
and criticize, may apply only after a matter has become a fait accompli: 
in other words if authorities act first and then in effect take the posi- 

tion: “You have as much freedom as you like to speak, to debate, even 
to damn what Caesar hath done;—what boots it? Caesar hath spoken, 
and Caesar, whether right or wrong, can not with dignity go back on 
| what he hath decreed.” 


ous objection to being unjustly fastened, retroactively, to “an oc- 
cupation where the standard of living on the average is one of the 
lowest in the nation.” 


| HE teachers of this Province, of this Dominion, take very strenu- 
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The Honorable Mr. Mitchell in his letter to us says: 


“Tt becomes apparent upon taking note of the nature of the recommend- 
ations of your Association that the competent public authority in the case 
is the Government of the Province of Alberta. I tell you this not in a 
spirit of evasiveness, but because within our national pattern of govern- 
ment the field of education is reserved to the control of the various prov- 
inces, and it is extremely doubtful whether a Dominion Government, 
even if it attempted to do so, could enforce legislation with respect to the 
remuneration of school teachers against the wish of any province. It is, 
of course, a fact that P.C. 4862 (1943), although concerned solely with 
allocation of manpower, has the complete support, and was enacted upon 
recommendations from the various provincial governments of the country.”* 


We fail to see how the position taken by the Honorable Minister 
of Labor can be considered either consistent or logical. In the first 
place, he says that the competent authority in the field of education is 
the respective Provincial Government. But surely the personnel of 
the teaching profession is solely within the field of education. If so, 
then why was the teaching profession touched at all, if their field is 
reserved to the control of the various Provinces? If the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has no authority to enter the field of education, then their 
enactment of legislation bearing directly on education must be ultra 
vires and does not ipso facto become constitutional by merely substi- 
tuting the label “manpower” for “education”, even if supported or 
recommended by Provincial Governments. 


HE best legal advice we can obtain, however, is that under The 

War Measures Act the Dominion Government has authority to 

legislate with respect to anything whatsoever which in its opinion 
is necessary during the national ‘emergency. If it has power to deal 
with the personnel of an educational system, surely it has likewise 
the power to regulate the remuneration of the personnel as is done 
with other employees affected by manpower regulations. Does not 
the letter really boil down to this: there is an acute shortage of teach- 
ers; the teacher personnel situation was becoming desperate; either 
formally or informally Provincial Governments said to the Federal 
Government; “Please rescue us from a difficult situation”; the Domin- 
ion Government in effect responds: “Since you are the competent pub- 
lic authority, we question whether we have the constitutional power 


to help you, nevertheless we will help you out and legislate in your 
behalf by Order in Council.” 


It is suggested that it would have been just as reasonable and more 
equitable for the Dominion Government to have said to the teachers 


* After making inquiry locally we can hardly understand how at least one of the 
Provincial Governments is credited with “complete support” of the Order in Council 
or with having made any recommendation for its enactment. Our understanding of 
what actually did happen here was that our Department of Education requested Mr. 
MacNamara, Director of National Selective Service, to make public utterance and 
appeal directly to teachers to stay with teaching during this time of scarcity and 
national emergency, urging that the best possible service a teacher could render now 
to Canada and her cause was to continue to teach. 
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of Canada who have made parallel requests: “We question whether we 
have the constitutional authority to help.you, but we will go ahead 
anyway and legislate in your behalf by Order in Council, and provide 
that the regional War Labor Board in each and every Province shall take 
teacher employees under their purview, decide what is a reasonable 
and proper wagé for teachers having regard to the relative wage rates 
provided for other employees in each area, and require also that the 
employers of the teachers shall pay such wage rates as are decided upon 
by the respective War Labor Boards”—and then “freeze” them to the 
job. 

The Honorable Minister half sets forth the Supply and Demand 
argument. He says: 

“With reference to the question of remuneration, if the group which an- 

nually enters the teaching field is numerically insufficient to maintain the 

supply, it would seem reasonable to anticipate that serious consideration 


would be given to a proposal to set such salary scales as would attract 
suitable candidates to the teaching field.” 


Surely we are not so deficient in the free-trade philosophy—buy 
in the cheapest, sell in the dearest market, or, when an article is scarce, 
up goes the price—as not to see the obvious flaw in the Honorable 
Minister’s contention. Surely the Law of Supply and Demand pre- 
supposes complete individual initiative, free enterprise. Restriction 
of scarcity of a commodity (for instance teachers’ labor) will obviously 


RURAL TEACHERS 


AND 


OUT-OF-TOWN READERS 


CAN SHOP BY MAIL FOR 
FALL AND WINTER NEEDS 


When your Hometown Merchants are unable to supply you 
with the smart new fashions and things you need for Fall 
and Winter comfort, don’t hesitate to write Johnstone 
Walker’s Mail Order Shopping Service. 


Experienced shoppers will shop the store just as carefully 
for you as for themselves. 


FORWARDING CHARGES PREPAID 


JOHNSTONE WALKER LIMITED 


EDMONTON’S OWN STORE 
ESTABLISHED 1886 
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lessen demand. and at the same time curb the tendency to increased 
price. (Quite elementary, my dear Watson). It may or may not be 
known to the Minister of Labor and his advisors that organizations 
exist in various provinces known as trustees’ associations who make 
it an aim (one might almost be pardoned for saying their overriding 
aim if not exclusive endeavor) to hold in check the Law of Supply and 
Demand as far as it applies to teachers’ salaries. Hence the “freezing 
order of teachers” was a juicy tidbit for cheeseparing trustees. 


URELY the Department of Labor at Ottawa does not exist merely 
for the purpose of assisting employers in holding down employees’ 
wages and relegating them to a low level of subsistence. Did the 

Department of Labor even take the trouble to compare the standard 
of living of teachers, particularly rural teachers, as shown and as tab- 
ulated by their own Bureau of statistics, with that of any other body 
of workers, professional or otherwise? If so, how could the “freezing 
order” have been seriously considered without at the sametime a con- 
sciousness of grave injustice to those fated to stick-it-out in teaching? 
However, we are sufficiently charitable to take the point of view that 
the Minister of Labor did not think through the thing fully; also that, 
had he done so, his action would have been less burdensome and un- 
just—yes, even appreciated by teachers, and therefore much more ef- 
fective in fulfilling the intentions of the Minister. Nevertheless we 
cannot avoid reiterating that teachers are just as sensitive to injustice 
and as capable of resentment at being subjected to indignity as are any 
other groups of citizens capable of thinking out things affecting them- 
selves. Furthermore, we find the order to be no more popular with 
the rank and file of citizens who have a genuine interest in the boys 
and girls, the future citizens of this Dominion, than it is with the 
teachers. 


HE Minister of Labor surely must have been caught wishfully 

thinking in hoping that the Order in Council may result in “ser- 

ious consideration” to setting salary scales to “attract suitable can- 
didates to the teaching field”. When? After the war, after the men and 
women, having done their bit at the front or at war work, come back 
in droves to teaching, to find the teacher market overcrowded and 
salary schedules slithering on the toboggan? Shades of the depression 
and the “readjustment” period following World War I! In the light 
of past experiences even teachers possess too much realism to adjust 
their minds to the Minister’s line of thought. They know just what 
will happen once the supply of teachers approximates or exceeds the 
demand. We venture to suggest that no class of employers is as ready 
as are school trustee boards to take every advantage of the Law of 
Supply and Demand when it is working in their favor, or more prone 
to and capable to resist its operating to their disadvantage. Nothing 
could have been more calculated to turn away able and ambitious peo- 
ple who might be seriously considering entering teaching now, or in 
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the near future. Now, the immediate future, is the time when teachers 
are wanted to man the schools—this year, next year, while the war 
still lasts, and after. Depleted Normal School enrolment, small num- 
bers and “conditioned” entrants since the Order in Council went 
into effect, is more than a chance coincident; it is a startling result. 
How many parents have been detracted from advising their boy 
or girl to enter teacher training institutions, because salary rates 
in prospect for the fully qualified trained teacher actually are 
lower, much lower, than youngsters not yet through high school can 
earn while residing at home? The injustice occasioned is rankling in 
the minds of teachers more than anything that has happened in our 
experience. Nothing could have been more calculated to stir up an- 
tagonism or otherwise instil a spirit of defeatism in the teachers who 
now find themselves penned in and unable to climb either over or 
under the ropes. We prophesy without any doubt whatsoever that 
the Order in Council, instead of maintaining in some degree of pro- 
ficiency the personnel of the teaching profession (as presumably was the 
intention of its originators) is frustrating its purpose and will continue 
to do so. The number of persons now bound to teaching who, but for 
the Order in Council, would have left the profession will be but frac- 
tional compared with the total number “shooed” away from teacher 
training or re-entering or leaving teaching to choose instead one or 
other of the many positions now open and well remunerated. 


FTER protests had been lodged by provincial teachers’ organ- 
izations, and following a spirited discussion on the matter at 
the St. John Conference of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 

in August, the Minister of Labor met at Ottawa a delegation sent from 
the Conference. The concession was granted that teachers who had 
resigned previous to the late date—last week in June—when the Order 
in Council was promulgated would be given consideration in the grant- 
ing of permits to accept other employment. Also it was promised that 
some machinery would be set up to enable the teaching profession to 
be consulted in future with respect to matters affecting teachers. Last 
but not least, as the Saskatchewan Teachers‘ Bulletin puts it, “It is 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 
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nice to know that someone, even if it is only the Minister of Labor of 
the Federal Government, thinks us of sufficient importance to be worth 
an Order in Council”. “Twas a famous victory, indeed! 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN TEACHERS 


T has been urged in several quarters that a school board has no au- 
thority under The School Act to discriminate against women teach- 
ers by way of applying a blanket resolution requiring: 


(a) women teachers to resign on becoming married; 
(b) women teachers to have their services terminated at, say, the 
age of sixty and men at sixty-five. 


It has been submitted that, since both these policies are dis- 
criminatory against women, they are distinctly prohibited by The 
School Act, Section 246 of which reads as follows: 


246. Notwithstanding anything herein contained, women shall 
be upon an absolute equality with and have the same rights 
and privileges, and be subject to the same penalties and dis- 
abilities as men, under this Act. 


It was finally decided to test whether or not the above-mentioned 
section of The School Act meant anything at all, and if a school board 
in adopting such policies would not be held to be circumventing Thi 
School Act and the obvious intention of the Legislature in enacting 
the above-mentioned section. A test case was sponsored before the 
Board of Reference and the findings of His Honor, Judge A. M. Mac- 


donald sitting as a Board of Reference, speak for themselves. * 


school beard, in passing a blanket resolution to retire women 

teachers at sixty and men at sixty-five years of age and applying 
it to the teacher in question, acted as “reasonable persons”, that the 
termination of the engagement was conducive to the general welfare 
of the district and the betterment of the educational facilities therein, 
and that therefore the action of the board in giving notice of termin- 
ation of engagement should be confirmed. 


( OUNSEL for the appellant teacher, L. D. Hyndman, K.C., 


( OUNSEL for the school board concerned represented that the 


solicitor for the A.T.A., submitted that the action of the school 
board should be disallowed on the following grounds: 


(1) The action of the school board in passing the blanket resolution requir- 
ing women to retire at a different age from men had no authority; in 
fact it was a violation of Section 246 of The School Act; 

(2) Under The School Act a teacher, no matter of what age, has the right 
to enjoy continuity of engagement until the employing school board is 
able to bring the particular teacher somewhere within the bounds of the 
reasons enumerated in Section 171 (6)—inefficiency, misconduct, unsatis- 
factory mode of life, character or disposition of the teacher, removal of 
the teacher being conducive to the general welfare of the district and the 


*“See Page 14. 
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betterment of the educational facilities therein or occasioned by the fi- 
nancial necessities of the district—or until the certificate of the teacher 
has been revoked. None of the foregoing reasons were claimed to apply 
to the appellant teacher except that the blanket resolution of the board 
was considered by the board as being “conducive to the general welfare 
of the district and the betterment of the educational facilities therein”; 


A school board is not necessarily the final authority to decide what is 
or what may be to the betterment of the educational facilities of the 
district, i.e. with respect to the teachers. Being elected to a school 
board does not automatically endow laymen with the capacity for diag- 
nosing efficiency or inefficiency on the part of teachers. The Department 
of Education appoints inspectors, and school boards in turn appoint 
superintendents, who are in a far better position to determine whether 
the continuance of the employment of a teacher in the school district 
is or is not for the betterment of the educational facilities therein. As 
a matter of fact the superintendent of schools for the city school board 
concerned supplied the information that the teacher in question was 
peculiarly efficient and had never been reported upon either formally 
or informally as other than very capable and efficient. The reports of 
the inspector of schools also showed the lady to be particularly capable 
and efficient. It was very evident, therefore, that the attainment of the 
age of sixty years showed no decline in that efficiency and ability. 


This blanket-resolution policy of school boards is apparently cal- 
culated to relieve the members of the school board of what they con- 
sider to be an unpleasant duty which, after all, is justly imposed on 
them by statute. We refer of course to the duty of deciding when a 
particular teacher by reason of advancing years after faithful and long 


continued service in the system has arrived at that stage of decline 
to be judged no longer able to carry on efficiently. Merely because 
a school board “hate” to have to make inquiry and to notify one partic- 
ular teacher that he or she can no longer properly carry on, surely does 
not give the board moral or any other clearance to oust all others who 
at any particular stated age are still blessed with the requisite energy 
and ability to continue efficiently in active service. 


E also have the unanimous opinion of several competent coun- 

sel that a school board has no authority either to make marriage 

of a woman teacher the sole ground for terminating her en- 
gagement. So, presumably, any married woman teacher appealing to 
the Board of Reference at being “let out” because of marriage would 
succeed in her appeal. 
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teachers and while recognizing that tender-hearted school board 
members may have favored blanket resolutions of the type 
above-mentioned to save themselves some emotional strain, and pos- 
sibly the teachers also, it is unfortunate to have to record from 
experience that tender-heartedness sometimes is coupled with hard- 
headedness. What we mean is, there are cases on record where school 
boards have “fired” women teachers because of marriage or upon 
reaching the age of sixty years and forthwith re-engaged them as 
“substitute” teachers regularly working but at several hundred dollars 
per annum lower salary. That act in itself is surely an indisputable 
criterion of injustice; it constitutes also an irrefutable reply to the con- 
tention—“general welfare of the district and the betterment of the 
educational facilities therein”. However, women teachers may now 
take comfort in knowing that what has been done in the past in this 
regard had no authority at law. 


| | Fe we are on the subject of discrimination against women 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 


Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers who are remaining in 
the same schools but are changing their post office address, and those teachers 
who are leaving the profession are asked to fill in the change of address form 
as soon as they have the necessary information and send it to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. Please help us in this matter. It is a legal 
requirement.* 
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NN INNIS onder Sarecn rete saute cs svainedttwncud auxeitalshinhoctemeaeueerdcch henasoartessaen 


ADDRESS during teaching year 1942-43_......2.0.........1:-.---eeecceecseceensnnenssenecenencees 


TCI eee eee Acatdesdbtestcecsatoncomeupiente No 


NEW ADDRESS (Teaching Year 1943-44) _W20.........cccieeteceecccceenesnceceencnenececeeees 
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*When a teacher enters upon any contract of engagement with the board of trustees of any 
school district in the Province of Alberta, he shall give notice forthwith in writing to the 
Secretary of the Association of the date of his proposed employment and the remuneration 
agreed upon, and in such case the board of trustees may employ the teacher unless and 
until the Association notifies him in writing that the teacher is not a member.—The 
Teaching Profession Act, 1935. 
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EVERY LITTLE HELPS’ 





rd Re: Isolated and unattractive schools 
pe The Government has approved a scheme under which teachers who 
»s- serve in isolated and unattractive districts may receive bonuses. It is hoped 
m that these will attract teachers to less desirable districts or enable boards to 
d effect transfers and thus equalize the sacrifice if schools must remain closed. 
e The bonuses will be paid to the boards of designated districts, or of 
ol the divisions of which they are part, to be passed on to the teachers serving 
on in them. 
as Schools receiving bonuses will be of three Grades, A, B, and C, and the 
= bonus rates will be $200, $150 and $100 respectively, for a full year of 
| service, 
le —Departmental Memorandum to Superintendents. 
n- 20, ‘ ; ; 
be HE Minister is to be heartily commended for the above action. 

Relief may be given in many of the remote districts where other- 

Ww ; , : 

is wise the children would be condemned to go school-less for an in- 
definite period. We give unqualified endorsement of the policy, and 
any comment on the matter should not be accepted as adverse criti- 
cism but as an attempt to make the policy more capable of being im- 
plemented. 

We have urged for some time that, to equate the supply, or ef- 
fect some indirect rationing, of teachers, provision would have to be 
made along the line of the policy followed in Australia: for instance, 

7 pay considerably higher wages to teachers in the remoter areas. The 
a more distant the location of the school, the more unattractive and 
: difficult the living conditions of the teacher, the higher should be the 
1 salary paid. In our opinion the system of equalization grants to pro- 


duce the wherewithal for the more penuriously circumstanced districts 
to equate the salaries paid in the settled and wealthier districts and 
divisions may go far, but will not settle this problem of attracting teach- 
ers to the remoter areas. It is apparent that the Government has 
recognized this, and much good may result. 


T is submitted, however, in order that the policy may be more 

effective and produce the maximum benefit, it will require to be 

bolstered in other ways, particularly during this time of emergency. 
As we understand the policy, it will be pretty difficult, practically im- 
possible, to attract teachers to these schools even with the increased 
remuneration, except from within each respective divisional staff. 
Therefore it will not increase the total number of teachers available for 
service in any particular division which at present is very shy of teach- 
ers. The fact of the matter is that teachers were located for the ensuing 
teaching year well before the Government’s new policy was announced. 
- Teachers inspecting salary schedules naturally take into consideration 
the proximity of the division to centres of large population, the devel- 
opment of the country and the presence of homes suitable for board- 
ing, and in areas rating high along these lines there are few, if any, 
vacancies. So, as a matter of emergency the Minister would do well 
to exercise his powers under Section 168 of The School Act which pro- 
vides that the Minister by Order in Council: 
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“may at any time summarily terminate the contract of engagement of any 

teacher, and any such termination shall be final and conclusive and shall 

be binding upon the Board and the teacher.” 

It may be that there are many teachers now located in more 
favorable areas who would be disposed either from ethical motives to 
serve where they could make the greatest contribution, or otherwise 
sacrifice some of the amenities of existence for the increased salary. 
In such cases, however, they find themselves unable to do so because 
they are bound by engagement with other school boards. If the way 
can be opened for such teachers to leave to take any of these neces- 
sitous schools there would be a more equitable rationing of the teachers 
of the Province. All in all, that would tone down the degree of unequa! 
distribution of teachers which now prevails. It seems to us that it is 
essentially unfair that the better circumstanced schools in an outlying 
division should have to give up their teachers to those on the fringes 
of their own area, whereas the better located districts in divisions 
where there are few outlying schools run no risk of being without 
teachers. 


*BOARD OF REFERENCE FINDINGS 


Calgary, Alberta, 
August 23, 1943. 
The Honourable, 
The Minister of Education, 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 
Sir:—re Appllication of 
with reference to termination of 
her engagement with 
School Board. 

The only point in dispute in this 
appeal is whether a resolution passed 
by the School Board to retire female 
teachers engaged in the 
School District when they attain the 
age of 60 years is binding on the 
teacher and may be acted upon by the 
Board. : 

I do not find anything in the School 
Act which would give jurisdiction to 
the School Board to limit the age at 
which a teacher must retire. Sub- 
section 4, of Section 166 of The 
School Act provides that :— 

*“* (4) Every contract of employment and 

every engagement of a _ teacher 
shall, except in the case of a 
substitute or temporary teacher 
and subject to the following pro- 
visions, continue in force from 
year to year unless and until the 
certificate of the teacher shall 
have been suspended or cancelled.” 

There is no suggestion that - - - 

certificate has been suspended 
or cancelled, nor is there any sugges- 
tion that her duties as a teacher have 
not been carried out to the satisfac- 
tion of the Board, nor is there any 
other reason given that she should 
be retired apart from the effect the 
following resolution passed by the 
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School on June 13, 
1932, which reads as follows: 
“That the age limit for teachers on the 
hool Staff be sixty years 
in the case of females and sixty-five 
years in the case of males, and that on 
reaching these years respectively their 
contracts shall automatically terminate, 
with the proviso, that the Board in cases 
of exceptional ability and efficiency, may 
use their discretion in renewing any 
contract” 
may have on the actions of Ahe Board. 
I think that had the School Board the 
right to set the age at which teachers 
should be retired, that retirement of 
males at 65 years, and that of females 
at 60 years, would be contrary to 
Section 246 of The School Act. 

For the reasons given, I am of 
opinion that I must find that the pro- 
visions of the resolution above set out 
were not within the powers of the 
Board of enacting and not in con- 
formity with the provisions of The 
School Act. 

I will Seeetry recommend that 
the a of be allowed 
and that the deposit of $25.00 filed 
with her notice of appeal be refunded. 

Yours way, 
(Sgd.) A. M. Macdonald, 
Member, Board of Reference. 


*See Editorial page 10. 


ERRATUM 
We regret the error which appeared 
on page 17 of our May issue, listing 
Mr. Robert B. Forsyth as Mr. Rex B. 
Forsyth. 
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Fellow Teachers:. 


The opening of the schools this fall 
marked the end of an extended school 
vacation during which you had, col- 
lectively, a great variety of experi- 
ences in war work and other lines of 
activity. The profession as a whole 
will be none the poorer for its wider 
social, business, and industrial con- 
tacts involved in these activities; and 
I sincerely hope that each and every 
one of you returned to your desk in 
October refreshed and invigorated, 
and encouraged to believe in the 
supreme, unsurpassable importance of 
your work in the school. 


The Grade X Sarvey 


Since the last issue of this maga- 
zine your Association, by resolution 
of the Executive Council at its last 
meeting in July, has initiated an edu- 
cational project about which you 
should all be informed, whether you 
are directly involved in the matter or 
not. Thé project consists of a testing 
program which, as planned, will be 
repeated without change from year 
to year for a period of not less than 
five years. The purpose of the under- 
taking is to try to discover whether 
the preparation of pupils in the lower 
grades for Senior High School work 
is improving or declining from year 
to year. The school subjects selected 
for the study are Mathematics, Social 
Studies, Science, Vocabulary, and 
English Usage. The following para- 
graph, taken from the letter of 
explanation sent to the principals and 
Grade X teachers of the schools se- 
lected this year for starting off the 
project, will make it clear just what 
we have in mind: 


“You hardly need to be told that 
much is now being urged in different 
quarters to the effect that “the old 
gray mare ain’t what she used te be’”’ 
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—in other words that the students 
coming through the new Elementary 
and Intermediate School courses of 
studies are not as well prepared to 
take up High School work as they 
were several years ago when the old 
course of studies was in effect. It is 
impossible, of course, to prove ob- 
jectively either the truth or the falsity 
of this contention, since no testing 
program was carried out under the 
old system which can be repeated 
identically at the present time. But 
it is hoped that, by introducing a 
Grade X survey this year and by 
giving the same tests from year to 
year for a number of years, it may 
be possible to determine future trends 
with some degree of objective certain- 
ty. Your Executive feels that if any 
one should engage in research work 
of this kind it is the A.T.A., acting, 
of course, in full co-operation with 
the Department of Education. The 
matter has been taken up with the 
Minister of Education and other De- 
partment officials, and we are assured 
of the full co-operation and cellabora- 
tion of the Department in carrying 
out the project.” 


You will observe, in connection 
with this study, that the prestige of 
no teacher or school is involved in 
any way. It is purely a statistical, 
fact-finding proposition, and only 
generalized results over the whole 
province will be given any publicity 
whatsoever. A summary statement of 
the findings will be published from 
year to year in the pages of this 
magazine. Furthermore, it is not 
necessary for our purposes to list the 
entire Grade X population in any 
year. A fairly large sample carefully 
drawn from every section of the 
province will serve our purpose just 
as well. This year about one-fourth 
of the Grade X students were tested, 
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selected from every division and type 
of school. Next year other schools 
may be chosen. The essential point 
is that each sample be a good Grade 
X cross-section of the province as a 
whole. 


Obviously the results this year will 
throw no light whatever on what we 
are trying to discover. But as the 
years succeed one another, curves will 
begin to take shape, indicating trends. 
The cumulative statistics will increase 
in interest from year to year; and 
they should prove to be of consider- 
able value and interest to students of 
education in this province many years 
from: now. 


You will be interested to know 
that the Canadian Council for Edu- 
cational Research has given a sub- 
stantial grant-in-aid to help defray 
the expenses of the project. The 
Chairman and Secretary of the 
Council is Dean M. E. LaZerte of the 
Faculty of Education, University of 
Alberta. 


Federal Aid 


It is not more than fifteen years 
since it was first seriously suggested 
that the Federal Government should 
enter the field of public elementary 
and high school education with finan- 
cial support. Yet when the Rowell- 
Sirois Royal Commission on Domin- 
ion-Provincial Relations toured the 
country in 1938, almost every teach- 
ers’ organization in Canada, following 
the lead of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, presented briefs to the 
Commission advocating Federal Aid 
to education. The wise political proph- 
ets of the day, to be sure, were 
almost unanimous in assuring us that, 
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in proposing this, we were like babies 
crying for the moon; and the Com- 
mission, in its official Report to par- 
liament did, in fact, rather impolitely 
side-step the entire issue. 


But a change has occurred in public 
thinking in this question since the 
appearance of that Report. A good 
deal of publicity has been given to 
teaching conditions across Canada as 
disclosed by researches of Canadian 
teachers and others. In fact one of 
the most effective contributors to this 
discussion was one of our own mem- 
bers. Mr. A. J. H. Powell of Edmon- 
ton, whose findings and pungent 
comments on the mess that Canadian 
education is, financially speaking at 
any rate, were widely quoted and 
discussed right. across the country. 
And now we find, mirabile dictu, that 
the three major political parties of 
Canada, the Liberals, the Progressive 
Conservatives and the C.C.F., are 
beginning almost to vie with one 
another in their advocacy of Federal 
Aid. We read in the press that in 
addresses prepared for delivery in 
Montreal this year before. the annual 
convention of the Protestant Teach- 
ers’ Association of Quebec, leading 
spokesmen of all three parties on the 
same platform emphasized the neces- 
sity for Federal Aid to education. It 
seems clear that Dominion participa- 
tion in financing public education is 
in the cards. It is one of those things 
that just must come to pass in the 
logic of events. 


I hope each one of you will have 
a most successful and satisfying year. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. SANSOM. 


SILK-0- LINA COMPANY 
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EDUCATION WEEK as decided upon 
by the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
in Convention. 

The dates for Education Week for 
1943 are from November 7th to No- 
vember 14th inclusive. 

The main topic is EDUCATION 
FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING. 

The sub-headings are as follows:— 
The Church — “He grew in wisdom 

and stature and in favour with God 

and Man.” 
The Home — “The Hearth of the 

World’s Citizenship.” 

The School—‘‘Meeting the Emergency 
in Education.” 


The State — “A fair deal for the 
Child.” 

The Child—‘“His Responsibilities and 
Duties.” 


Health—‘“‘A Sound Mind in a Sound. 
Body.” 


Your officers have arranged for a 
discussion forum on November 7th 
from 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. E.D.T. The 


EDUCATION WEEK, November 7-14 


topic of Education Week and those 
taking part in this forum are:— 

Miss Beryl Truax, President of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation; 

Dr. G. C. Goldring, representing 
National Home and School; 

Mr. M. A. Campbell, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Canadian Trustees Asso- 
ciation. 

The committee is hopeful of ar- 
ranging another Dominion-wide 
broadcast sometime during that week 
for an address from the C.T.F. Vice- 
President, Dr. E. F. Willoughby. 


THE A.T.A. LIBRARY LIST 


During the past summer, a new 
catalogue of books available in the 
A.T.A. lending library was compiled 
and printed. Many of our borrowers 
who visited the A.T.A. office during 
the summer, have already received 
copies of the catalogue. Any other 
teacher interested in obtaining library 
books is invited to write for a classi- 
fied list of volumes in our shelves. 


topic for the forum will be the main 



















Send for this FREE CLASSROOM CHART 
New edition just off the press! 


Every teacher should have this new chart. It 
illustrates the harvesting of wheat in ancient and 
modern times. Size of the chart is 19” x 28”, 
tinned top and bottom, with eyelet for hanging. 
A folder comes with it to enable you to supple- 
ment the shorter text on the chart with a fuller 
description of each picture. Send for this FREE 
Chart—it’s a valuable addition to any classroom. 
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The Canadian Shredded Wheat Company, Ltd- 
Educational Dept. F-11, 202 King St. £. Toronto, Can. 


Please send me FREE “The Story of Wheat” 
Chart and supplementary material for classroom use. 
(Print plainly) 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


VEGREVILLE FUND 


The General Secretary-Treasurer 
would ask the secretaries of Locals to 
remit any monies which have been 
paid in on behalf of the Vegreville 
Strike Fund, or to complete their 
collections from those who have not 
yet subscribed to the Fund, since it 
is desirable to wind up this matter 
at the earliest possible moment. 


RE SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


In response to the appeal of the 


Minister of Labour, many of the 
teachers of Alberta spent the whole, 
or at least part of their vacation, 
working in industry or on the farm. 
By so doing, they assisted very ma- 
terially in solving, at least temporar- 
ily, the acute labour shortage. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion at Ottawa is desirous of securing 
complete and authentic data in order 
to determine the exact nature and 
volume of the work performed by the 
teachers. The A.T.A. is therefore re- 
quested to obtain statistics as to. the 
number of Alberta teachers who un- 
dertook special work, the nature of 
the work and the length of time 
worked. 


We are convinced that when the 
information is assembled, the contri- 
bution of the Alberta teachers to the 
general man power situation will be 
shown to be worthy of recognition and 
appreciation. Please write the A.T.A. 
office in Edmonton as to what em- 
ployment you undertook during last 
summer vacation. If we do not hear 
from you by November 20th, your 
contribution will go unrecognized. 


Will Local executives please em- 
phasize this appeal amongst members 
and supply all possible information 
they can secure, to Head Office? 
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WE CANNOT ESCAPE HISTORY 


A complete file of The A.T.A. 
Magazine since its initial publication 
in 1920 is being gathered by Dean 
M. E. LaZerte of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, with a view to presenting them 
to the Faculty of Education Library 
at the University of Alberta. Copies 
of only eleven issues are missing, af- 
ter Dr. LaZerte’s own library and the 
supply of extra copies in the A.T.A. 
office has been depleted, and it is felt 
that an appeal to the membership of 
the early days might bring forth the 
required issues. Here are the dates 
of the magazines requested: 


1920: December. 

1922: February, April, May, June. 
1925: December. 

1926: February, June. 

1927: February, May. 

1928: September. 


Anyone having copies of the above 
noted issues will earn the apprecia- 
tion of both Dr. LaZerte and the 
A.T.A. Executive if they will con- 
tribute to the completion of the file. 


GEL-STEN 


HECTOGRAPH FILMS 


A new super-sensitive duplicating com- 
position on fabric, designed BY teachers 
FOR teachers. Easily attached to desk 
or table, it is ready for instant use. Dis- 
penses forever with fuss and muss of 
boiling your compound. Reproduces 
twice as many bright copies, twice as 
fast, and in colors! Paper does not curl. 
Clean, simple, economical, and efficient. 
Order today—satisfaction assured, 
SINGLE FILMS, $1.50. SPECIAL TEACHER'S 
SET: FILM. DUSTPROOF COVER, INK, COLORED 
LEADS, ALIGNER, SPEED-FEED, SPONGE, AND 
INSTRUCTIONS, $3.50 POSTPAID, 


Canadian Distributor: 


H. F. POWERS 


P.O. Box 992, Ottawa, Ontario 
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THE SILENT READING ABILITY 
Of Alberta School Children 


By J. C. HEWSON, Superintendent, Castor School Division 


NE OF the objectives of ele- 

mentary education is the de- 
velopment of necessary skills. Educa- 
tors generally agree that the most 
important skill to be developed in the 
elementary period is skill in silent 
reading. In order to evaluate achieve- 
ment in this skill the writer under- 
took the preliminary study reported 
here. 

The subjects used in this study were 
189 pupils in Grades IV to VIII in 
twenty-two classrooms in one Alberta 
school division. In each classroom all 
pupils within this grade range were 
tested. Four classrooms were junior 


rooms (Grade I to VI), one was a 
senior room in which Grades VII and 
VIII were tested, and the remaining 
seventeen were ordinary one-room 
rural classrooms. The Sangren-Woody 
Silent Reading Test, Form A, was 
used as the measuring instrument. 
This test measures the general silent 
reading level of the pupil and at the 
same time measures separately seven 
aspects of silent reading: rate, word 
meaning (vocabulary), fact material, 
total meaning, central thought, fol- 
lowing directions, and organization. 
All tests were administered by the 
writer. 


TABLE I. TOTAL SCORE 


Grade N_ Range Q Q M 


1 3 


No. at 
or above No. below 
Mdn. Norm Norm Norm 


IV 48 12.5- 75.7 29.9 
Vv 34 33.5- 94.0 50.8 
VI 42 31.5- 90.8 51.0 
VII 85 31.6-121.6 58.3 
Vill 30 43.6-121.1 64.6 


48.8 41.4 
69.1 61.0 
75.6 63.6 
90.8 75.9 
92.0 79.8 


40.8 48.1 
61.1 59.8 
63.8 71.6 
73.4 83.3 
75.9 95.0 


Total 189 


125 


N is the number of cases, Range is the range from the lowest score to 
the highest score, Q, is the score below which 25% of the scores fell, 
Q, is the score above which 25% of the cases are found, M is the mean 
or average score, Mdn. is the median or typical score, Norm is the norm 
or standard of the Sangren-Woody Test, G.E. is the Grade Equivalent 
of the Mean score (The norms of the test are expressed in Grade 
Equivalents. 44 is the standard or norm for the fourth month in Grade 
IV, 61 for the first month of Grade VI, etc.). In the case of the 34 
Grade IV pupils the Mean score of 41.4 equals the norm for the fourth 


month of Grade IV. 


Table I presents the results of the 
tests for total scores and is thus a 
picture of the general silent reading 
level. of the subjects tested. Of the 
total group only about one third 
reached or exceeded the norm for the 
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grade in which they were classified.* 
As a group only Grade V reached or 


*As the tests were administered over the 
period of the last three months of the 
school year the standards expected were 
those for the end of the year. 
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exceeded their norm. The range of 
scores in each grade was very wide. 
Some Grade VIII pupils fell as low 
as 46 and Grade VI and VII pupils 
fell as low as 3% There were many 
cases of individual readers who made 
very high scores, and the best scores 
in Grades VII and VIII were above 
the highest norms given for the test. 
On the whole the total scores indicate 


that the silent reading level of the 
pupils is low. The reader should recall 
that the norms do not represent the 
maximum or desirable achievement. 
The norm for the sixth month of 
Grade VII, for example, merely rep- 
resents the average performance of 
the pupils of that grade level upon 
whom the test was standardized. 


TABLE II. RATE TEST. 


N Range Q, Q, M 


No. at 
or above No. below 
Mdn. Norm 


48 45-246 100.0 151.0 126.5 119 157 
34 92-310 144.5 197.5 182.0 172 176 
42 65-227 131.0 194.5 165.7 172 196 
35 86-335 182.0 228.0 209.5 206 215 
380 1138-384 166.5 209.5 200.0 193 234 


Total 189 


Table II states the results of the 
test of reading rate. The scores given 
in the table are in terms of words 
read per minute under the standard 
conditions of the test. Only 58 of 
* 189 pupils tested reached or sur- 
passed the rate required by the norm 
for their grades. Grade VI made a 
poorer record than Grade V and 
Grade VIII made a poorer record than 
Grade VII. In Grades IV, VI, and VIII 


over 75% of those tested read at a 
rate below the norm for their grade. 
Some Grade VII pupils read at a 
Grade III rate and the lowest rate 
scored in Grade VIII was equivalent 
to the rate expected at the beginning 
of Grade IV. On the other hand the 
most rapid readers in Grade IV sur- 
passed the Grade VIII norm and 
other readers went over the top of 
the test norms. 


TABLE III. WORD MEANING. 


Range M 


0-23 
7-25 
14-26 
10-31 
12-37 


1%.1 
18.6 
21.8 
23.2 


189 


The Sangren-Woody Word Mean- 
ing Test is a standardized vocabulary 
test. The extent of the pupil’s vo- 
cabulary is obviously an important 
component of silent reading ability. 
The results indicate that approxi- 
mately three-fifths of those tested 
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Mdn. 


No. ator No. below 


Norm G.E. above Norm Norm 


14.3 
17.4 
20.6 
23.7 
26.8 


were below average in vocabulary. 
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TABLE IV. FACT MATERIAL 





Grade N Range M Mdn. 
IV 48 0-9 2.9 3 
V 34 1-11 5.0 5 
VI 42 2-13 5.7 5 
VII 35 2-18 8.3 6 
VIII 30 0-18 9.5 9 
Total 189 


The test entitled Fact Material 
tests the ability of the pupil to read 
to understand and assimilate details. 
To make a good score he must read 
the paragraph once and remember all 
the important details. This requires 
careful, comparatively slow reading. 


No. ator No. below 

Norm G.E. above Norm Norm 
4.0 45 16 32 
5.9 56 13 21 
7.8 59 12 30 
9.7 7 12 23 
11.6 7° 8 22 
61 128 


The poor reader reads the paragraph 
once for each detail he is required to 
know. Only 61 of 189 equalled or 
surpassed the norm for their grades. 
Grades VI and VIII made compara- 
tively poorer records than did the 
pupils of the other grades. 


TABLE V. TOTAL MEANING. 





Grade N Range M Mdn. 
IV 48 0-8 3.5 3 
V 34 3-12 5.0 5 
VI 42 2-11 5.6 5 
VII 35 2-12 6.3 6 
Vill 30 3-12 6.6 6 
Total 189 


Table V gives the results of the 
test called Total Meaning. In this test 
the pupil is required to read rapidly 
to secure a general impression with- 
out concentrating on details. It is a 
type of reading common in newspaper 
and magazine reading in description 
of events, circumstances, or scenes. 


No. ator No. below 

Norm G.E. above Norm Norm 
4.9 37 13 35 
6.0 51 10 24 
7.4 56 5 37 
8.1 62 16 19 
9.2 66 t 23 
51 138 


The pupils tested appeared to lack 
training in this type of reading and 
carried over to it habits and tech- 
niques characteristic of reading for 
details or facts. Only 51 of 189 
reached or surpassed the norm for 
their grades. Comparatively, Grade 
VIII made the poorest score. 





TABLE VI. CENTRAL THOUGHT. 
No. ator No. below 

Grade N Range M Mdn. Norm G.E. above Norm Norm 
IV 48 0-8 2.3 2 3.0 44 18 30 
V 34 0-9 3.9 4 4,1 58 13 21 
VI 42 1-9 4.0 4 5.2 59 11 31 
VII 35 1-10 5.0 5 6.2 6° 13 22 
VIII 30 2-9 5.7 6 7.3 7 7 23 
Total 189 62 127 





Central Thought tests the ability 
of the pupil to select the principal or 
most important thought from a para- 
graph. The time limit on this part of 
the test is generous and failure is 
usually due to sheer inability to select 
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the most important thought. Only 
about one third of the pupils tested 
equalled or surpassed the norm for 
their grades and in every grade the 
lower limit of the range was down 
to Grade III or IV level. 
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Grade N Range M Mdn. 
IV 48 0-7 3.0 4 
V 34 1-8 5.1 5 
VI 42 1-9 5.1 5 
VII 35 1-10 5.7 5 
VIII 30 3-10 6.3 6 
Total 189 


Table VII presents the results of 
the test in Following Directions. In 
this test the pupil is required to read 
and follow written directions. This 
is a type of reading in which skill is 


TABLE VII. FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 





No. ator No. below 
Norm G.E. above Norm Norm 
3.9 48 18 30 
5.2 59 12 22 
6.5 59 9 33 
7.8 64 10 25 
9.1 6° q 23 
56 133 
generally lacking because specific 


training and practice are not given in 
school. The scores of this group were 
low with only Grade V making a 
mean score nearly equal to their 
norm. 


TABLE VIII. ORGANIZATION 





No. ator No. below 

Grade N Range M Mdn. Norm G.E. above Norm Norm 
IV 48 0-10 4.7 4 4.6 51 24 24 
V 34 0-12 7.0 7 6.2 65 21 13 
VI 42 3-11 Tet 8 7.8 6° 25 17 
VII 35 3-12 7.4 8 9.5 68 9 26 
Vill 30 4-11 8.3 8 13 78 1 29 

Total 189 80 








This part tests the ability of the 
pupil to read a narrative once and 
then place in order of happening the 
chief events which occurred in the 
story. About one-half of the pupils 
tested equalled or surpassed the norms 
for their grades. Due to the method 
of scoring used in this test the scores 
may not: be as valid as those for 
other parts. Grades VII and VIII 
made very poor scores but the lower 
grades achieved comparatively good 
scores. 

Discussion 


If the results of this study may be 
regarded as representative they sug- 
gest that the silent reading ability of 
Alberta pupils is comparatively low. 
Only about one-third of those tested 
in this study reached or surpassed 
the norms on the total test and less 
than one-third equalled the norms for 
their grades in rate of silent reading. 
It is the opinion of the writer that 
silent reading as a skill is not being 
given sufficient attention in our 
schools. There is need of specific 
training and need of carefully planned 
and controlled remedial reading pro- 
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grams for pupils whose reading abil- 
ity is below standard. 


An effective remedial reading pro- 
gram must be based upon a diagnosis 
of reading abilities. For this purpose 
the Sangren-Woody Silent Reading 
Test is a very satisfactory instrument. 
It may be obtained from the School- 
Book Branch at a cost of eight cents 
per pupil tested. It is well standard- 
ized, easily administered and scored, 
and it yields a definite diagnosis of 
the strengths and weaknesses of each 
pupil. If it is not possible to use the 
Sangren-Woody or some other stand- 
ardized test a fairly satisfactory anal- 
ysis may be made with informal tests 
of rate, vocabulary, ability to read 
for details, etc. as suggested in the 
Elementary Programme of Studies. 

Having obtained a diagnosis of 
reading difficulties the teacher is 
ready to set up a remedial program. 
Slow reading should be the first point 
of attack. Slow silent reading may 
be due to such faults as articulation 
of words, narrow eye-perception span, 
pointing to words, etc. While adminis- 
tering the tests reported in this study 
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the writer noticed many pupils whose 
lips or vocal organs were moving as 
they read silently. This restricts the 
pupil to a rate no faster, or only 
slightly faster, than his oral reading 
rate. In other cases the eye-perception 
span may be narrow. The fast reader 
comprehends groups of words as a 
whole and his eye runs several words 
ahead of the word he is most ex- 
plicitly recognizing. The slow reader 
may be looking at each word separate- 
ly and comprehending each as a sep- 
arate unit. To test for this fault and 
to remedy it use flash cards on which 
are printed groups of words or sen- 
tences which must be comprehended 
as a whole. Explain to the pupil the 
cause of the difficulty and secure his 
co-operation and interest in trying to 
improve his rate. After corrective 
measures have been taken, or if no 
obvious faults are apparent, drill for 
speed. Use several short periods each 
day and use highly interesting and 


easy material for practice. If neces-— 


sary supply materials at Grade III 
or IV level for pupils in Grades VII 
or VIII, and introduce more difficult 
material gradually. Sets such as the 
Easy Growth in Reading Series and 
The Work-Play Series should be avail- 
able for remedial practice. When at- 
tention is being focused on silent 
reading drop oral reading and do not 
confuse literature with training in 
silent reading. 

After progress has been achieved 
in increasing the reading rate exer- 
cises in other phases of silent reading 
may be introduced. The pupil who 
scores high on rate and below his 
norm on other phases needs only 
specific training in those aspects in 
which he is weak. A deficient vocabu- 
lary seriously affects comprehension 
and may also be a factor in slow 
reading. An inadequate vocabulary 
may be either the cause or the effect 
of failure to read widely. If the pupil 
becomes interested in reading in 
which there are not too many new 
words, informal vocabulary exercises 
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may be based upon this reading. 
Exercises of the following type are 
particularly useful in vocabulary 
building: “To be anxious means to 
be 1. sad, 2. happy, 3. worried, 4. 
careless.” Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word 
Book is useful in constructing such 
exercises. Pupils who do not come up 
to standard in their ability to gather 
details from a paragraph need speci- 
fic training in this important type of 
silent reading. Select descriptive ar- 
ticles from the school reading and 
reference materials, Readers’ Digest, 
or other magazines. Make up sets of 
completion items on each article. 
Practice with the aim of gathering 
all the necessary details with one 
reading. For suggestions and exer- 
cises in this and other types of silent 
reading Wilkinson and Brown: Im- 
proving Your Reading and Broening 
and others: Reading for Skill are 
invaluable. Both may be obtained 
from the School-Book Branch. The 
chief reasons for failure in the type 
of reading called Total Meaning are 
lack of experience in such reading 
and the retention of habits from in- 
tensive reading to gather details. The 
pupil should be given exercises which 
require him to read rapidly to secure 
a general impression without becom- 
ing engrossed in details. Reading of 
papers and magazines should be en- 
couraged. Expositions or explanatory 
articles may lend themselves to train- 
ing in selecting the principal thought. 
The books referred to above contain 
many exercises for this kind of read- 
ing. For deficiency in following 
directions the chief remedy is to pro- 
vide more opportunity for this type 
of reading through written directions 
for school activities. 

In carrying out these remedial 
measures the teacher should remem- 
ber that full co-operation of the pupils 
is essential. To this end discussion of 
difficulties, explanation of the pur- 
pose of exercises, short but spirited 
periods of practice, and evidence of 
improvement are the keys to success. 
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For King 


A further a of 26 teachers 
has come to our attention, bringing 
the total number who have left their 
classroom for war duties to 562. 
Lethbridge School Division No. 7— 


Bernard Roy Jordan. 
Holden Div. 17—Harold B. Cassan. 
Lamont Div. No. 18—Harry Babiy. 
Camrose Div. No. 20—Margaret J. 
Burwash. 
Two Hills Div. No. 21—John Rup- 
tash. 
Sturgeon Div. No. 24—Margaret D. 


Carnochan. 

Vermilion Div. No. 25—Harold R. 
Peterson. 

E. I. D. Div. No. 44—R. G. Davies. 

Strawberry Div. No. 49—Fred C. 
McNeil. 


Edmonton School District No. 7—D. 
Forbes, Wilda’ Caswell, Anna 
MacRae, Margaret Reed, Alice 


Simpson, Mrs. Adele Swensen. 
Calgary School District No. 19—John 

Howard Doney, R. B. Walls. 
Gadsby Cons. S.D. No. 121—P. O. 


Huse. 
Olds S.D. No. 285—A. W. Frost. 
Carstairs S.D. No. 642—Stan Clarke. 
Taber S.D. No. 933—E. I. Carter. 
Baulf S. D. No. 1463—F. N. Dew. 





and en 


Gm 


we 


Bow Island S.D. No. 1883—Robert 
Blickenstaff. 


Rocky Mtn. House 8.D. No. 2590— 
Egil Schonning. 

Coronation S.D. No. 2335—Walter 
Ekman. 


Wandering River S.D. No. 4556— 
Michael G. Serediak. 


Note—Anyone reading these lists 
who knows of teachers, either enlisted 
or engaged in war services, whose 
names have not appeared in these col- 
umns would be performing a service 
if they would send this information 
along to the A.T.A. office in Edmon- 
ton. We feel certain that many of the 
withdrawals from the profession are 
due to such enlistment, but have no 
information other than that the indi- 
viduals are no longer teaching. Please 
let us know of any enlistments or 
entries into war services from the 
teaching profession that are not re- 
corded in The A.T.A. Magazine. 


A TEACHER'S FAMILY DOES ITS BIT « « « « 


The A.T.A. is privileged to pay 
homage to the Younie family for the 
distinctive service given to Canada’s 
part in the war. All four sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Younie are serving 





in the Air Force: Jack, the eldest, 
is at present training for wireless 
operations at McGill University after 
taking preliminary training in Cal- 
gary; Bill, a Sergeant Navigator, is 
stationed in England; Corporal Jim, 
a wireless technician, is somewhere 
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in India, having completed a pre- 
liminary training course in Edmon- 
ton; Sergeant Pilot George, the 
youngest, is stationed at No. 2 AOS 
in Edmonton. Both Jack and Bill 
are graduates of the University of 
Alberta. 

All four are splendid examples of 
young Canadian manhood, manifest- 
ing in this community a standard of 
demeanor that is exemplary. Notice- 
ably loyal and devoted to their 
parents, they merit and enjoy the 
admiration of the Younie neighbor- 
hood. 


Mr. Younie has been Science Mas- 
ter in the Eastwood High School in 
Edmonton for many years, and for 
the larger part of the last three years 
has served as principal. 

The Younies have one daughter, 
Mabel, on. the staff of the Wetaski- 
win High School, thus the A.T.A. is 
interested in all five. 
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A Ceremony of Tribute and Dedication 


In Honour of Those Who Have Left the Hanna 
High School for the Armed Forces 


HE ceremony outlined below was 

given at the close of the annual 
Graduation banquet of the Hanna 
High School. The text was written 
by R. A. Morton of the teaching staff 
and presented by the students of the 
Dramatics class under the direction 
of Miss Janet Cook. 


The ceremony centred around a 
decorated table upon which a scroll 
listing the names of enlisted students 
was placed. Upon this table, as the 
ceremony proceeded, the symbols of 
the Freedoms were placed. The 
students participating were arranged 
to form a “V’’. A soldier, sailor and 
airman, former students of the 
school, stood guard on each side of 
the table. The following made up the 
remainder, of the V formation: 


The Narrator or Leader 

Student 1. 

Student 2. Freedom of Speech UL 
Student 3. Freedom from Fear 
Student 4. Freedom from Want 
Student 5. Freedom of Worship 


Three other students with small 
speaking parts. 


To symbolize the four freedoms the 
following were used: 


A wooden box for Freedom of 
Speech 

A small whip for Freedom from 
Fear. 

A crust of bread for Freedom from 
Want, and 

A Bible for Freedom of Worship. 


(The purpose of the ceremony was, 
originally, to dedicate an honour roll 
of the former students who have 
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enlisted, but as the roll could not be 
ready by the date of the banquet, 
the ceremony took the form as given 
below. ) 


Narrator—Let us honour together 
those who were once students at 
Hanna High School and who are now 
serving Canada in her armed forces. 
Let us remember them to-night, think- 
ing of them sincerely and reverently. 
We may picture them in our minds 
impersonally, as young people who 
have changed their way of life so 
that ours may not be desecrated; or 
perhaps we may recall them as true 
friends we have known and loved; 
or most probably we shall be thinking 
of one in particular, whom we know 
best of all. 


Student I—On behalf of those of 
us who are still at our studies, I am 
speaking to all who have left us for 
new adventures. We are constantly 
reminded of you as we do our work, 
day by day, within the walls of the 
school you knew so well. The stone 
at the entrance door was worn by 
your feet—the same feet that now 
are marching with thousands of your 
comrades into battle; the same feet 
that now aid in steering our aircraft 
on their missions of destruction over 
enemy territory, or tread the decks 
of our staunch little Canadian ships. 


On the desks where we sit now are 
many reminders of you: intricate 
carved figures, or your initials, per- 
haps. We cannot help but realize 
that those hands, which once thought- 
lessly carved those remembrances, are 
now skilfullly handling the weapons 
of war. We will not, we can not, for- 
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get you and—when we get the op- 
portunity—we, too, will do our part. 


Narrator—We pay a tribute to 
those whose names will be read. As 
yet there is no actual document which 
can be placed in the school that we 
can dedicate tonight, but we shall 
hear those names which will be in- 
scribed upon the permanent record. 
Let us think of them as they are 
read and bless them in our hearts. 

Their names were read by an Air 
Cadet 


Narrator — The following have 
made the supreme sacrifice: 


Their names were read by an Air 
Cadet 


Narrator— 
“They went with songs to the battle, 
they were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, steady 
and aglow, 
They were staunch to the end, against 
odds uncounted 
They fell with their faces to the foe. 
They shall not grow old, as we that 
are left grow old; 
Age shall not weary them nor the 
years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and 
in the morning 
We shall remember them.” 
—Lawrence Binyon “The Fallen’’. 


A Trio of Students sang two stan- 
zas of “O Valiant Hearts”, No. 525 
in the United Church Hymnary. 


Narrator—We cannot know or de- 
termine the personal motives which 
prompted each enlistment, but we do 
know that the Four Freedoms enun- 
ciated by President Roosevelt provide 
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the fundamental goals toward which 
all of us and them strive. 

Student II—(Freedom of Speech. 
Indicating the wooden box which has 
been placed on the table.) This is a 
symbol of one of the Four Freedoms. 
We must not look upon it simply as 
a box but rather recognize and pon- 
der on its deeper significance. Boxes 
similar to this one have formed the 
platforms of all manners of men, 
men of sense and judgment as well 
as extremists and fanatics of every 


sort. Not everyone listened, and not 


all who listened believed, but no one 
would dare to question the speaker’s 
right to voice his own opinion. This, 
then, shall represent for us Freedom 
of Speech. 


Student III—(Freedom from Fear) 
This is a whip. It was not made for 
use on domestic animals, for it has 
many ends and it is knotted in many 
places. It is used to instill fear into 
anyone who feels the sting of it. 
You and I have not felt it yet or 
nursed the welts which it has made. 
This is the whip of fear. The Germans 
felt it first, and it tamed them; then 
in rapid succession other nations felt 
it, and some it tamed—but some it 
could not tame. We want or need 
no lash—we want freedom, Freedom 
from Fear. 

Student IV—(F'reedom from Want) 
This is a humble crust of bread. It is 
the universal food of mankind—a 
symbol of plenty. This crust is ugly 
to you. I know that after this banquet 
you would not want to eat it. But if 
I were to hold it up before some of 
those in the occupied countries they 
would reach for it eagerly, meagre 
and ugly as it is. Let this humble 
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crust of bread remind us of ‘the right 
of all to have Freedom from Want. 


Student V—(Freedom of Worship) 
This is a book which helps direct the 
worship of millions of Christians all 
over the world. I could just as well 
have brought the Jewish Talmud, the 
Mohammedan Koran, or any of the 
other sacred books of other religions 
of the world. For in Canada we have 
Freedom of Worship, and I place 
this Bible as a symbol of that Free- 
dom. 


Narrator — These, then, are the 
fundamental motives behind the fight 
which our comrades are making on 
our behalf. 

Student II—Freedom of Speech. 

All—Everywhere in the world. 

Student III—Freedom from Fear. 

All—Everywhere in the world. 

Student IV—Freedom from Want. 

All—Everywhere in the world. 

Student V—Freedom of Worship. 

All—Everywhere in the world. 


Narrator — In recognizing these 
Four Freedoms as the birthright not 
only of ours, but of every nation, we 
know that our cause is a just one and 
that victory is urgent. What are we, 
assembled here tonight, prepared to 
do to insure that victory and to hasten 
its coming? 

Another Student—I am one of the 
students of the Hanna High School 
who will continue my studies here or 
elsewhere next year. Nothing is at- 
tainable in this world without knowl- 





edge. To deal with the complexities 
of modern machines and the intricate 
problems of citizenship, each must 
have the finest physique, the best- 
trained mind and the most sensitive 
soul possible. 

A Girl Who is Enlisting—World 
War II is an all-out war in which the 
Empire has sent out the call for loyal 
citizens to serve in the prosecution 
of this world struggle for freedom. 
The call is to women as well as to 
men, and I stand for those who are 
joining the armed forces. I believe 
in democracy and the cause of the 
United Nations. Nothing is higher in 
citizenship than service to King and 
Country, which I trust will be my 
privilege. 

A Student Who Will Serve in 
Agriculture—I represent those of our 
number who are willing to work in 
the fields to provide the necessary 
food for our nation. War has called 
the young men from the farms, but 
in order that this vital work will not 
stop, the old, the very young and the 
women must accept the task of sow-. 
ing and reaping. Unless the work of 
agriculture is stimulated and increas- 
ed, the problem of saving the world 
from want will not be satisfactorily 
solved. 7 

Narrator—There remains only our 
own pledge to do our part toward 
winning the victory. Shall we all 
stand and sing the song of our 
country, O Canada. 
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Letters to the Editor » 


Educational N.C.O. 
Canadian Army Overseas. 
May 30, 1943. 
Dear Sir: 


The other day from my Divisional 
leadquarters in this country I had 
a very pleasant surprise, in that I 
received three copies of The A.T.A. 
Magazine. They were the first I had 
seen, or the first contact that I had 
had with the Alberta teaching fra- 
ternity since joining the Artillery in 
1939; and I may say that it was a 
real pleasure to read about the things 
that you are still busy trying to 
acquire for that wonderful organiza- 
tion to which I once was a happy 
member. 


Of course, the greatest thing for 
which the teachers are still fighting 
still occupies a very prominent part 
of the paper—the money question. I 
think that until time or something 
similar soften the hearts of the 
trustees the fight will still go on. 


I have often thought of the ques- 
tion since joining the army about 
the low pay of teachers. I left 
teaching to join up in the Artillery. 
As a Gunner in that organization it 
was possible for me to obtain a salary 
of $1,032 per year plus my clothes 
and board. You see my wife was 
getting $72 a month for herself and 
I was getting another $14 which all 
adds up to $86 per month for twelve 
months a year. The school I left to 
join the army’ was paying $900 per 
year. 

Of course there is the separation 
and all that (I have been away from 
home for three years) but then there 
have been many happy moments. I 
get seven days leave every three 
months with a warrant so that I can 
travel free on the railway, or, had 
I relatives in Ireland I can take a 
boat ride all for the same fare. When 
the day is over our time is our own 
until midnight as is Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday. 


In this work of mine there is very 
little except the correspondence 
courses which the boys are able to get 
from various places. Of course there 
are the odd ones to coach in Mathema- 
tics for preparation for O.C.T.U. or 
mechanics courses. I have a lot of 
time during which I look after what 
bit of a library we have, and study 
Spanish and French on my own. I 
find that I have far more time of 
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my own, which I can truly call my 
own, than I ever did when I was on 
the job. 


This isn’t such a bad country— 
omen Sussex where we have been 


stationed for about a year and a half. 
We know Seaford. Lewes, Horsham, 
and Brighton almost as well as we 
know either Edmonton or Calgary. 
In the summer we camp out under 
canvass and in the winter we go into 
billets. It is a grand life—or has 
been up to now—and we shall be 
better able to understand the people 
of this island when and if we ever 
get home. 


Well, I hope that I haven’t bored 
you too much with this little letter, 
and wish you all the success in the 
world with whatever you do. I may 
have to come back in the fold when 
this is all over—who can tell? 


Just a partner in khaki, 
ILL. 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 


I have been instructed by Dr. Pel- 
ham Edgar, secretary of the Canadian 
Authors’ Foundation, to send you a 
brief item which may be used in your 
A.T.A. Magazine. 


I think you will find the attached 
short item to the point, and worth 
printing. The circulation it would re- 
ceive among the teachers in your 
province should be very beneficial to 
the work we are trying to do on 
behalf of Miss Saunders. 


Thank you indeed for your co- 
operation in this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES CLAY. 


Many in Canada and in other coun- 
tries have read “Beautiful Joe” with 
delight. It was written nearly 50 
years ago by Miss Marshall Saunders. 
At the - of 82 she is in failing 
health and has been left without re- 
sources. The Canadian Authors’ 
Foundations, the chairman of which 
is Sir Robert Falconer, is seeking to 
aid her and is asking contributions 
to a fund for this purpose. 


All cheques or Money Orders 
should be made out as follows: Pay 
to the order of THE NATIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY, TORONTO 
(Canadian Authors’ Foundation— 
Marshall Saunders’ Fund.) 

Donations are deductible from the 
Federal Income Tax as a disburse- 
ment for charitable purposes. Re- 
ceipts will be mailed. 
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Dr. C. N. CRUTCHFIELD 


Dr. Charles N. Crutchfield, al- 
though a son of Quebec, in many ways 
is owned and possessed by the teach- 
ers of Canada. He runs a place second 
to the runners-up for attendance at 
annual conventions of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. He was Presi- 
dent for the 1929-30 year, and suc- 
ceeded M. J. Coldwell as Secretary- 
Treasurer in 1934 which office he 





Dr. C. N. Crutchfield 


still holds. The Secretary-Treasurer 
of such an organization as the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, composed 
of affiliated groups from coast to 
coast, many of them hardly put to 
raise the wherewithal to pay their 
quota to support the Dominion organ- 
ization, must inevitably be entrusted 
to act rapidly, and on his own initia- 
tive. Geography and limited resources 
are insurmountable barriers to meet- 
ings between conferences of commit- 
tees, and what has to be done must 
result from interchanges of letters. 
The success therefore, of the Secre- 
taryship must necessarily be gauged 
by the degree he is able to sense the 
feeling or attitude of the different or- 
ganizations, in making representa- 
tions on behalf of, or ee the 
opinions, or making those opinions 
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vocal, and “C.N.” as he is labelled 
by his intimate friends, has a fine 
diagnostic record. Not only that, but 
his ability to get along well, to dispel 
and maintain an atmosphere of bon- 
hommie, is doubtlessly due, not only 
to an innate savoir faire, but it also 
is a reflection of his broad experience 
outside his strictly professional milieu. 
He has assumed leading executive and 
organization responsibilities, local, 





Dr. Wm. McL. Barker 


provincial and dominion; in commu- 
nity and church activities; athletic 
leagues and clubs, particularly hockey 
and curling; National War Finance 
Committee; Quebec Provincial Teach- 
ers’ Association; Treasurer of the 
Canadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship; Director C.N.E.A.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and President of 
the C.T.F. It makes one wonder how, 
with his responsibilities as Principal 
of the large Shawinigan Falls Tech- 
nical Institute, “‘C.N.’? could muster 
the time and energy to serve in so 
many capacities. It is obvious that in 
a very marked way the jobs have 
called for him, and in responding to 
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the calls, service for his fellow has 
demanded sacrifice, given ungrudg- 
ingly. 

As in the case of Dr. Barker, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on our C.T.F. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, is a tribute to Dr. 
Crutchfield’s devotion to the cause 
of his country as well as to our 
national organization of teachers. 


Dr. Wm. McL. BARKER 


William McLeod Barker, a sixty- 
five year old native of Sheffield, New 
Brunswick was born, bred, educated 
and trained for a teacher, has never 
strayed far from his native St. John 
river. His being awarded the honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Laws at the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick is a fitting 
climax to a career of educational 
service in his home province. The 
recent honor conferred on him imme- 
diately following the annual con- 
vention of The Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick is an exception to the gen- 
eral principal, “a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country”. It is the 
second time in his long career that 
the University of his home province 
has recognized his service for in 1918 
it conferred on him an honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts. Dr. Barker 
has become, so to speak, a kind of 


tradition in New Brunswick for his 
sterling worth as a citizen and instruc- 
tor of youth, for his energy and 
sacrifice expended on behalf of his 
fellow teachers. He was a charter 
member of the New Brunswick 
Teachers’ Association in 1918, and 
served as vice-president in 1926, and 
president from 1928 until 1932. He 
became president of The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation in 1932 and held 
that responsible post until 1935, dur- 
ing the period the annual conference 
hibernated for two years on account 
of the depression. 

Except for some three years, Dr. 
Barker’s whole life has been devoted 
to training for and, since graduating 
from the Provincial Normal School, 
practicing the profession of teaching. 
He has run the whole gamut, from 
holder of a First Class Teacher’s to 
Grammar School License, and from 
teaching in one-roomed rural schools 
to principal of the thirty-roomed 
High School at Moncton, which, dur- 
ing his incumbency since 1925, ex- 
panded from a four-roomed school 
to an institution staffed by thirty 
teachers. 

The recent honor bestowed on him 
is recognized not only as a tribute to 
his long service, but as an honour to 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 
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Highlights of the C.T.F. Conference 


By H. C. MELSNESS, Grande Prairie 


HE 1943 Conference of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the twenty- 

second annual conference of this body, was held in the Admiral Beatty 
Hotel in St. John, New Brunswick, August 10th to 14th. The Alberta delega- 
tion, consisting of our General Secretary, Mr. J. W. Barnett, Past President 
J. A. Smith, and Vice-President H. C. Melsness, left early in August on the 
long trip east to attend the Conference. Also attending from this Province 
was Mr. R. E. Shaul, President of the C.T.F. For your Vice-President, at 
least, this was the first trip so far east, and it was therefore full of interest 


in more ways than one. However, since this is to be a report on the confer- 
ence, it will necessarily confine itself chiefly to matters that took place at 
the meetings in St. John. 


As the name indicates, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation is the body 
which unites the several provincial teachers’ organizations. At the annual 
conferences, each province is entitled to be represented by three delegates, 
and at the recent meeting every province was fully represented. It has been 
customary for the A.T.A. to send its President, Past President, and the 
General Secretary. It was because Dr. Sansom found it impossible to get 
away to the conference this year that your Vice-President was able to attend. 
It was unfortunate that our President could not have been there, as I know 
that his contributions to the discussions would have been of great value, and 
e agg have brought back interesting impressions to pass on to the mem- 

ership. 


The delegates gathered for the first session on Tuesday morning, 
and for more than four days they devoted themselves intensively to the 
business of the conference. Addresses of welcome by Mayor Wasson of St. 
John, and by Mr. O. V. B. Miller, President of the New Brunswick Teachers’ 
Association, the appointment of committees, and the reports of the President, 
Mr. Shaul, and of the Secretary Treasurer, Mr. Crutchfield, occupied the 
forenoon session. Much of the real work was done in committees. The general 
sessions were held each day from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 2 p.m. to 
5 p.m. Committee meetings were held in the evenings and whenever possible 
at other times. It was arranged that each province should have a representa- 
tive on each committee, and the Alberta delegates were appointed as follows: 
Mr. Barnett on the Finance Committee, Mr. Smith on the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Melsness on the Nominations, and the Constitution and Policy 
Committees. Barnett and Smith acted as chairmen of their respective groups. 


HILE there was a large volume of business on the agenda, two items were 
of particular interest and importance. It was decided that a discussion 


of the Order-in-Council P.C. 4862, regarding the “freezing” of teachers, 
should come early in the program. This discussion got under way early in 
the afternoon. Delegates from several of the provinces voiced disapproval 
of the manner in which the order had been applied and some sort of action 
was demanded. The matter was referred to the Resolutions Committee, and 
the following resolution was brought in at the Wednesday morning session: 


Whereas the Canadian Teachers’ Federation recognizes the effort of 
our Federal Government to maintain teaching staffs and the need which 
prompted the effort, and 

Whereas the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, representative of 
teachers in all the Provinces of our Dominion (100% representative in 
majority of Provinces) was not consulted as to the action taken in passing 
of P.C. Order 4862, and 

Whereas there is pronounced, widespread and growing resentment of 
the discrimination against our profession in that the freezing of teachers to 
their positions has, under existing conditions, frozen them to a low economic 
standard of wage with no provision for adjustment and has resulted in 
grave injustice to Canada’s teachers, 
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Therefore Be It Resolved that this Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
in convention assembled at St. John, New Brunswick, with emphatic una- 
nimity requests our Federal Government to amend the Privy Council Order 
4862 so as to remove existing resultant conditions within the teaching 
profession; or to repeal the Order-in-Council. 


Copies of this resolution were wired to the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Labor, requesting that the latter meet a delegation from the 
C.T.F. immediately to discuss the question. This delegation, consisting of 
Mr. Shaul, Mr. Fallis (Ont.) and Mr. Lloyd (Sask.), later met the Honorable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labor at Ottawa, and reported back to the 
conference by wire. While no immediate action was secured, the Minister did 
promise that in the future the government would consult a standing committee 
of teachers on matters concerning education, and this standing committee 
was appointed before the end of the conference. The matter of the Order-in- 
Council has not been dropped by the C.T.F. The provincial organizations are 
being asked to aid in bringing pressure to bear on the Dominion Government 
in order to have the present situation remedied. 


A second highlight of the conference was the consideration of a 
report prepared by the C.T.F. Reconstruction Committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Floyd Willoughby of Manitoba, who was a delegate at the 
convention. The publishing of this report is without doubt the most important 
thing to come out of the 1943 Conference. It deals very comprehensively 
with the various phases of reconstruction, both national and international, 
that must follow the end of the war. While many aspects of reconstruction 
are discussed, most stress is naturally laid on the part that education must 
play in the postwar world. The report emphasizes the need of education for 
Democracy and the Good Life, points out the need for careful planning, and 
suggests improvements that must be made in education and society. It is 
impossible to give even a brief summary of the report here, but the confer- 
ence decided to have it printed and distributed to the provincial bodies so 
that they could study it. Much credit goes to Dr. Willoughby for the excellent 
work which he did. The delegates spent considerable time at the conference 
in studying and discussing the report, and it was approved with only slight 
changes. A brief based on the report is to be prepared and presented to the 
Dominion Government. The Committee on Reconstruction, which was first 
appointed a year ago, was continued with Dr. Willoughby as chairman. 


Many other items of interest came before the meeting, but these can 
only be mentioned briefly in passing. One was a discussion as to the ad- 
visability of setting up a full-time secretariat for the C.T.F. Action was 
deferred until next year in order that the matter could be referred to the 
provincial organizations. A report from the Committee on Federal Aid to 
Education showed that this important matter was still being pressed. The 
reports from the provinces came before the meeting and interesting compari- 
sons were made regarding progress in various phases of organization under 
such topics as salaries, compulsory membership, larger school units, and 
so forth. It may be of interest to know that Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island now also have automatic membership 
in their Provincial Associations, and other provinces are working towards the 
same end. Salaries have definitely improved all across Canada, but are still 
as low as $400 a year in parts of the East. Strange to say, the shortage of 
teachers in these places does not seem to be nearly as acute as it is in the 
West. Mr. Barnett gave the delegates copies of the salary chart which he had 
— and much interest was shown in the method of rating the Divisions 
with respect to their salary schedules. Some progress is being made in the 
setting up of larger school units in some of the other provinces. 


OME time was devoted to a study of the C.N.E.A. Committee report 
entitled “A Survey of Education”. Among other things, this report 
recommends the larger units of education, and higher salaries for teachers. 


A section of this report was prepared by Dr. K. F. Argue, and it is here 
that the median salary of $1,321 for all teachers is recommended. 


Numbers of visitors were introduced to the conference, and several 
of these addressed the delegates. Among these were Wing Commander H. R. 
Low, Director of Educational Services, R.C.A.F., and Major Rexford who 
represented Col. G. G. D. Kilpatrick, D.S.0O., Chairman of Educational Serv- 
ices of the Army. These men outlined the educational work being done for 
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the men in the services, and the plans for rehabilitating the men after the 
war. Others who addressed the conference were Mr. T. A. McMaster, Director 
r of the Canadian Legion Educational Services, Professor H. R. C. Avison of 
g MacDonald College, St. Anne de Bellevue, representing the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and Mr. Ronald Boudreault, representing the 
Montreal Catholic Teachers’ Federation. The latter was present at the invita- 
tion of the C.T.F. Executive. He sat in on all-the sessions and took part in the 
discussions. He expressed great interest in the work of the C.T.F. and stated 
= ere be glad to see the Catholic teachers of Quebec affiliated with 
that body. 


Officers were elected at the final session on Friday. The new Executive 
consists of Miss Beryl Truax, Quebec, President; Dr. Floyd Willoughby, Mani- 
toba, Vice-President; Dr. C. N. Crutchfield, Secretary-Treasurer; and Mr. 
R. E. Shaul, Past President. In addition, each province appointed a member 
to the Executive Council. The Alberta delegation named our President, Dr. 
C. Sansom, as our representative. 


This report would not be complete without some reference to the 
entertainment provided for the delegates during their stay in New Brunswick. 
On the evening of the first day all the delegates were guests at a dinner 
given by the New Brunswick Department of Education. The Honorable H. C. 
Blakeney, Minister of Education, presided, and the address of the evening 
was given by Dr. Willoughby. On Thursday, the City of St. John entertained 
at a garden party at the beautiful Riverside Golf and Country Club a few 
miles up the river from the city. Excursions were made to the dry docks and 
to the reversing falls. 


| A most enjoyable part of the visit was the drive by car from St. 
John to Fredericton along the St. John River on Saturday morning. Here is 
some of the most beautiful and historic scenery to be found in New Bruns- 
wick and perhaps in all of Canada. At Fredericton the delegates attended a 
special Convocation of the University of New Brunswick at which honorary 
octorates of Law were conferred upon Mr. Crutchfield and Mr. Wm. Barker, 
a past president of the C.T.F. Following the Convocation, the group drove a 
few miles farther up the St. John River to the D-Coy Inn to be the guests 
of the New Brunswick Teachers’ Association at luncheon. Saturday evening 
the delegates entrained, some for the journey home, and a few to visit other 
parts of the Maritime Provinces before returning to the West. 


It was a great a opr and a wonderful experience to have the op- 
portunity of attending the C.T.F. Conference as your delegate, especially 
this year when the meeting was held in the East. One comes away from 
such a meeting with the feeling that great things are developing for educa- 
tion. One realizes too, how big and how important education really is. At 
the same time, one could not help but be proud of the fact that Alberta has 
provided much of the leadership for the progress that has been made in 
education across Canada. Many of the other provinces still look to Alberta 
for this leadership. While there were many excellent men and women as 
delegates at the conference, our Mr. Barnett took second place to none of 
them, and his contributions to the discussions were always accepted by the 
delegates with the deepest respect. 
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New Medicine Hat Principal 


The appointment of J. T. Cuyler as 
acting principal of Medicine Hat’s 
senior school, Alexandra High School, 
meets with favorable comment from 
all quarters. His scholastic abilities 
and his wide teaching experience will 
serve him in good stead, qualifying 
him for the position he is taking over. 
Coming from Ontario where he 
started his teaching career in 1911, 
Mr. Cuyler has served as principal of 
Montreal St., Toronto St., Alexandra 
public and Connaught schools. He has 
been a member of the Medicine Hat 
school staff since 1929, teaching 
biology, mathematics and health. He 
holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
the University of Alberta. 

With Mr. P. L. F. Riches, whose 
place Mr. Cuyler will fill, go the best 
wishes not only of the A.T.A. and his 
many students, but of all Medicine 
Hat citizens in his new position as a 
member of the personnel branch of 


Kin Edward Hotel the Canadian army. He takes with 
him his valuable abilities of —. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA ing knowledge and his vast supply of 


learning and culture into more direct 
contact with Canada’s war effort. 































CENCO ORDER BOOK 


FOR 
Autumn 1943, Spring 1944 


Every science teacher needs a copy of the Cenco 
Order Book. An annual publication listing and illus- 
trating apparatus and chemicals for the teaching of 
Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. Send your name, 
address, and name of school with which you are con- 
nected and copy will be mailed promptly. 


CEniRaL Scienminic; Company of Canapay LInimeD) 


SCIENTIFIC CFI LABORATORY 
INSTRUMENTS NAN? APPARATUS 


129 ADELAIDE ST. W. TORONTO ONTARIO 
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Verse Writing in Junior High School 


By MARGARET SHEPHERD, 


Teacher of English in Balmoral 
Junior High School, Calgary. 


For three years now, verse-writing 
has been a definite and regular part 
of the English course in four of our 
classes. This has given time to estab- 
lish a tradition, to develop ways and 
means and to arouse such interest that 
the 1943 Year Book was able to 
include two pages of student verses 
headed, “Balmoral Becomes Poetry 
Conscious.” This feature was espe- 
cially mentioned in a comment in the 
daily press. 


In the four classes concerned which 
consist ef more than one hundred 
and sixty students, every student 
writes verse. Most have never previ- 
ously made any attempt; many think 
that it’s going to be rather ‘sissy’— 
just for girls!—and a few will later 
admit to, having tried it, even bringing 
some of their earlier attempts for a 
little private comment and suggestion. 


At any rate, in writing verse as in 
doing anything else, the student must 
discover that he can do it and feels 
a glow of pride when he “brings 
something off,” even if it is only a 
right word, an apt phrase, or a good 
line. Most of our difficulty in getting 
verse started arises from our expect- 
ing too much metre, rhyme, rhythm, 
imagery, in fact a masterpiece from 
a very shy or uninterested beginner. 
One might as well expect a Junior 
High School student to paint a Gag- 
non picture at his first handling of 
water colour and as one discovers 
by disheartening and continued fail- 
ure along those lines, just as futile. 


For years I toyed with the idea of 
trying to get student verses, but it 
always seemed a hopeless and impos- 
sible task. Yet, as I read student 
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prose, often containing exact and 
beautiful phrasing, I came to realize 
that most students could write verse, 
that when they did they received 
greater pleasure from the poetry we 
studied, a knowledge of the fine shade 
of meaning in words and of figures 
of speech; at the same time exact 
observation and expression took on 
a new importance. Such things as 
iambs, trochees, lyrics and sonnets 
tended to become vital and worth- 
while: in short their thinking, speak- 
ing, and writing all were enriched. 
But how begin? How? How? 


One day, in Grade Seven, it came 
as a flash of inspiration while we 
were reading by special request ‘The 
Stamp Collector’. The atlases were 
out as we tried to locate the distant 
places with the rich, resounding 
names, and competition became keen. 
It seemed a pity not to use all that 
enthusiasm in some way, so we next 
looked at the map of Canada to find 
some of our own names that were 
beautiful, rich, or unusual. There 
were quite a lot of them; the fires 
of enthusiasm rose again and at that 
point it seemed imperative that we 
write a Stamp Collector poem of our 
own, using our own most poetic 
names and so making a hundred per- 
cent Canadian poem. 


I shall never forget those shining, 
transfixed eyes seeing through and 
beyond me the possibility behind the 
idea, the lips slightly parted, the 
tense, pregnant silence, the most 
critical moments of all my teaching 
career. 


Then a little boy put his head 
down, muttering to himself, “I can 
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do it,” and his pencil worked fever- 
ishly. Others took it up. I stood un- 
moving, forgotten, as one after an- 
other caught an idea and began 
work. Finally, I helped the remaining 
few individually to work out a line 
or two, not troubling about rhyme, 
only a picture or an idea. Worrying 
about rhyme seems to hold many 
children in chains; freed from it they 
often do surprisingly well. 


After several attempts had been 
read and admired, the children traded 
with each other and got ideas of im- 
proving their first draft; some of the 
improved ones I read aloud to the 
rest who had some excellent ideas 
about improving them still further. 
Finally, on another day, they were 
copied into a special poetry section 
of their notebooks. With most stu- 
dents this is the proudest section and 
the verses are frequently illustrated 
with imaginative drawings, especially 
in grade seven and occasionally even 
in grade nine. 

After the Stamp Collector poem, 
our next attempt was a rhyming 
couplet “Our Likes”, somewhat after 
the idea of Rupert Brook’s ‘The 
Great Lover.” One little girl headed 
hers “Cutlets” to her own great 
amusement when these rare delica- 
cies were explained to her. Lists were 
made of all the things the students 
liked, whether sounds, scents, occupa- 
tions, games or-food. Of these, each 
chose what to him were the most 
poetic in sound or picture, added 
some important descriptive detail and 
then strove to build a poem in the 
rhyming couplet form. Students 
should know from the beginning that 
verses don’t just happen out of thin 
air but are the result of careful plan- 
ning and concentrated thinking. They 
are always interested in the warmed 
jewels section from Keats’ St. Agnes’ 
Eve, named “The hard-won field.” 
With some of the student couplets, 
one had to be willing to stretch the 
imagination for many of the rhymes, 
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however, the form was popular and 
love remained a favorite. 


Then one day a very keen laddie 
asked whether it would be all right 
to make his particular poem into four- 
line verses as he thought it would 
turn out better, especially if his 
rhymes could be alternate. The rest 
were quite astonished at first, but 
after that there were attempts from 
many students to vary their verse 
or rhyme patterns and quite an in- 
terest was shown in how the real poets 
did it. Rather oddly, with one excep- 
tion our best verse has been done in 
most of the assignments by boys. 


During the whole of Grade Seven 
nothing was said about metre, all 
verses being written by ear and the 
sense of the rhyme alone. It was sev- 
eral months before Grade Eight were 
shown how to measure lines in feet of 
a definite number. They learned the 
name “Iamb”’ and somehow it tickled 
their funny bone. Iambs were enor- 
mously popular for the rest of the 
year even after someone wondered 
if there were any other kind of feet 
and so introduced them next to tro- 
chees. They found these more diffi- 
cult to make and because it was writ- 
ten in this form heard Shelley’s 
“Skylark” with great respect. 


Since those early’ beginnings stu- 
dents have tried many verse forms, 
even ballads and sonnets, the latter 
with no success so far. Blank verse 
with its regular five feet has also 
proved too much for anyone. But 
“Man’s reach must exceed his 
grasp—” and one always has that to 
look forward to. We had a ballad on 
the death of a pet horse, lyrics on 
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all sorts of subjects: seasons, games, 
tools, work-shops—anything in which 
a student may be deeply interested. 
Only occasionally has a definite topic 
been assigned and that when an entire 
class was moved by a stirring event 
such as the fall of Tobruk or the 
siege of Stalingrad. In such case, I 
would read them parallel poems to 
give an idea of how others had done 
it. 

Imitations of the poems in the 
readers have been tried sometimes in 
an effort to get verse about our own 
country as other poets have written 
about theirs, stressing the use of 
Canadian imagery for figures of 
speech. John Buchan’s “Sick Heart 
River” has some splendid ideas de- 
scribing the Canadian Northland 
which help to point the way to stu- 
dent beginners. 


Our humourists found great pleas- 
ure in imitating “The Walrus and the 
Carpenter” by pairing such unlikely 
and strange couples as “The Airman 
and the Buffalo,’’ “The Gopher and 
the Cowpuncher,” letting them per- 
form a variety of queer and ridicu- 
lous actions. At any rate not a few 
students learned by heart the famous 
allegory without the shedding of any 
tears whatsoever, bitter or otherwise. 

All student verses are read care- 
fully, but I have never felt that I 
could assign marks as with essays. 
We go on the assumption that their 
ideas in poetry are as good as mine, 
that it is something we do just for 
pleasure and therefore it would be 
reasonable to assign marks in the 
regular way. If a part turns out well, 
a student is very much aware of it, 
but he likes to see my red G. beside 
it to show that I was aware of it too. 
He likes also to have any comments 
or suggestions which will improve his 
efforts. 

In each class the half dozen best 
are selected to be read aloud, the 
authors always appearing modestly 
pleased. The rest express opinions, 
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make suggestions and place the best 
three in their rightful places. 


Frequently students come to me 
when building verses for suggestions 
about lines or words. They often turn 
things over for days, and like to get 
advice or discussion on their final 
choice. This personal contact is of 
course invaluable. 

There have been rare instances of 
cribbing, but, if one mentions casual- 
ly where one has previously seen the 
cribbed verses, to use someone else’s 
work seems hardly worthwhile. Often 
someone will say voluntarily, “My 
dad helped me with that part,’’ to 
which I reply mildly, ‘‘That was very 
kind of him,” or “Does Dad like 
making verses, too?” The understand- 
ing is that as we become more profi- 
cient we need less and less help from 
others though their suggestions would 
always be appreciated. 

After three years’ experiment with 
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selections from the best modern children’s literature. 
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verse-writing I am convinced that it 
has an important part to play in 
giving our students skill in expressing 
themselves simply and clearly—a skill 
which has great practical value. 


Industry, we read, finds that lack 
of ability to express themselves is a 
constant barrier to the progress of 
young men and women in technical 
knowledge, as well as frequently be- 
ing a source of misunderstanding be- 
tween management and worker. For 
this reason alone verse-writing would 
have great value, although to us who 
through the years have acquired a 
taste for poetry it is the intangible 
appeal to the spirit which has the 
real value. 


Our young men must see visions 
and dream dreams to plan the post- 
war world effectively, and to assist 
them now in preparing to do so gigan- 
tic a task, verse-writing and love of 
poetry might play an important part. 
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This fall, thousands of teachers 
have returned to their schools, re- 
newing with the public their contracts 
of moulding the lives of their pupils. 
They have again 
assumed the task 
of promoting the 
best conditions to 
insure not only 
the _ intellectual 
progress but also 
the emotional, so- 
cial and personal- 
ity development 
of their pupils. In 
performing this 
social service, 
G.C. French,M.A. they have ac- 

quired the right 
to be termed “professional workers’’. 


Legally this right was granted to 
Alberta teachers by the Teaching 
Profession Act of 1935. By this Act 
the provincial government expressed 
great confidence in teachers as per- 
sons entrusted with an important 
public function. This granting of 
professional status placed teachers on 
a par with the members of such es- 
tablished professions as medicine, 
nursing, dentistry and law. 


In June 1948, the federal govern- 
ment recognized the importance of 
the teaching profession by amending 
the National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations to retain teachers in the 
profession for the duration. As a 
result of this amendment, no teacher 
employed in April may enter or re- 
main in any employment outside of 
teaching, except active service in His 
Majesty’s Canadian Armed Forces, 
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ARE TEACHERS MEMBERS OF 
A PROFESSION? 


The first of a series of articles on classroom problems by G. C. 
French M.A. of Edson. 


employment in agriculture, or part- 
time subsidiary employment, without 
a permit from the National Selective 
Service. This regulation has given the 
teaching profession a high priority 
rating. 


The importance of education is 
also being recognized by the public. 
Teachers are being offered higher 
salaries to entice them to remain in 
the profession. Not only is the public 
willing to pay more to teachers, but 
they also appear anxious to promote 
better teaching conditions in the 
schools. 


Can one conclude from this evi- 
dence that teachers are now mem- 
bers of a profession? Has our Asso- 
ciation passed from that labor-union 
stage in which teachers bickered 
with the representatives of the public 
to gain adequate benefits in return 
for their labors? Has our Association 
reached the stage in which teachers 
may give their attention primarily to 
professional problems? 


From another point of view, can 
one conclude that this present trend 
will continue? Will our governing 
bodies permit teachers to retain their 
present status? Will the public con- 
tinue to pay these higher salaries? 
Or is the present situation the result 
of a scarcity of teachers? Will our 
Association be forced back to -that 
labor-union stage when teachers again 
become plentiful? 


The members of our Association 
must give serious consideration to 
these problems. They alone can de- 
termine the ultimate outcome. If they 
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are going to be content to accept the 
benefits which they now enjoy with- 
out performing their whole function 
as professional workers, they must 
be prepared to accept a reversal of 
the present trend. 


This is a critical stage in the growth 
of our young profession. It is im- 
perative that each and every teacher 
feel the obligation of carrying on his 
work in a manner befitting a member 
of a profession. He must inform him- 
self thoroughly of the current trends 
in education. He should attempt to 
attain the highest professional effi- 
ciency by obtaining and passing on 
information upon all educational 
matters. He needs to clarify in his 
own thinking the implications of being 
a member of a profession. He should 
become and remain active in the 
work of his Sub-local and Local or- 
ganizations. 

In the classroom, the teacher must 
endeavor to fulfil his functions in a 
professional manner. To promote the 
best conditions which will insure the 
most complete growth of all aspects 
of each pupil’s personality, he needs 
to know fully each pupil’s needs. He 
should get the facts scientifically by 
testing and by observation. From 
these facts he should carefully lay 
plans for the development each pupil 
requires. He should constantly evalu- 
ate his methods by every available 
means, so that the work of the class- 
room may be done as economically 
and as efficiently as possible. The 
child should not be regarded as re- 
quiring bits of this and that worked 
into him, but he must be regarded 
as an individual with a personality 
requiring growth. If the teacher hopes 
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to accomplish this growth, he must 
give his work constant study and he 
needs to do efficient planning to 
meet the needs, abilities and capaci- 
ties of each pupil. 

There are many who agree that 
this study and planning could be as- 
sisted by activities in our Association. 
In the past the stress upon these 
professional aspects of our work has 
perhaps not been as continuous and 
as well directed as it should have 
been. If such is the case, the teachers 
themselves are largely to blame be- 
cause of their disinterest and lack 
of co-operation in the solution of 
these problems. 

Certainly if teaching could be 
brought to that high degree of effi- 
ciency, to that ideal of service, to 
that effective stage of organization 
in which: teachers co-operated with 
each other in solving professional 
problems, then it could be truly 
termed a profession. If teachers suc- 
ceeded in molding the personalities 
of their pupils so that they became 
the types of citizens qualified to solve 
the problems of this war-torn world, 
then the workers in education could 
be truly rated as members of an 
“essential” profession. 

Note—The author suggests that 
you take these problems to your next 
Sub-local meeting. Discuss them with, 
your fellow-teachers. It should be 
possible for your Sub-local to work 
out a program to assist you with 
your classroom problems. The articles 
which follow in this series will deal 
with various aspects of classroom 
planning. They are offered as sug- 
gestions for Sub-local group discus- 
sions. 
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King and Catbages “« « « 


By H. R. LEAVER, M.A., 






A.T.A. Life Member 


ETIREMENT has in all ages been 
closely associated with cabbages. 
One reads of Egyptian politicians 
who, having found themselves un- 
wanted in a new régime, retired, and 


grew cabbages in the silt of the Nile. 
The Greeks, likewise, were great cab- 
bage growers in their mellow years. 
In fact, they divided people into two 
classes—politicians and idiots—the 
latter being private persons who grew 
cabbages on country estates. The 
term “cabbage”, meaning to filch, 
prig or steal, was no doubt derived 
from the retired official, who em- 
ployed his public practices in his 
private life. One does not, however, 
think of kings as cabbage-raisers, 
even if one stretches a parallel, and 
takes Plato for gospel, that teachers 
should be the kings. 


There is a deep philosophy associ- 
ated with the growth of cabbages, 
which sums up one’s working experi- 
ence in a way not perceived by him 
who awaits the Reaper in a sedentary 
manner. Something of this philosophy 
is seen in that famous book, Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. It 
does not matter whether one grows 
broccoli or kale, Brussells sprouts or 
cauliflower, or just winter cabbage, 
the culture and care of the vegetable 
develops a new youth, a sort of sprout 
from the aging stalk, and this new 
growth carries with it the poetry of 
cloudy fancies, the interest in scienti- 
fic research, the summation of life 
in a perfect blend of youth and age. 
It is the great “Ism’” which cabbage- 
growers understand without the me- 
dium of logic and sequential argu- 
ment. Two mellow individuals will 
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lean over the 
boundary fence, and, in a way not 
achieved by any secret craft with 


cease their hoeing, 


signs and grips, enter into a com- 
munion of fellowship, without a word 


of introduction, without the flash of 
a college tie, or the proof of ancient 
lineage. We wonder that this soul 
mate-ism proceeding from cabbage 
growing has not developed into an 
Order of Knighthood; but there, there 
is no need for bonds of attachment or 
secret springs of knowledge made 
manifest in visible marks of under- 
standing. Recognition is all. 


One could write on fertilizers and 
soils, on times and seasons, on wind 
and rain, but these are only means 
to the great end. Edmonton people 
will understand if we refer to the old 
lady who called up the police when 
an elephant was disposing of her cab- 
bages. Incidents of this character em- 
phasize our point—that cabbage- 
growing “gets” one. Victory Gardens 
come and go, but cabbages go on 
for ever. We cannot leave this sub- 
ject without mentioning one episode 
that came to our notice from the Old 
Country. A musician of note, a 
cathedral organist to boot, was on 
his way to a fashionable wedding. He 
paused in adoration of his cabbage 
patch behind the pergola, tapping the 
swelling vegetable fondly with his 
cane, when he was arrested by his 
wife calling from the kitchen window 
and informing him that the butcher’s 
horse had paused by their front gate. 
With a haste comparable only to that 
of Lochinvar, he sped to the front of 
the house, leaving silk hat, gloves 
and cane by the trellis work, and 
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quickly brought a brimming shovel 
full of delicious fertilizer. The bride 
and bridegroom may wait at the altar; 
choir and bishop may stand and gaze, 
but cabbages must be served. 

Lest anyone should accuse us of 
levity, we will now bring forward 
some evidence, both for our title and 
for our previous remarks. The famous 
persecutor of Christians, the great 
Diocletian, having retired from the 
purple, was requested to return, and 
this is his reply: 

“Could you but see the cabbages 
which I have raised with mine own 
hands, you would perceive at once 
that I cannot be lured from hence”. 

Likewise Antipater, Governor of 
Cappadocia, having been sick, wrote 
to the Bishop of Constantinople: 

“In future, I shall think there is 
nothing like cabbage, not even in 
Homer’s lotus.” 
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He recovered from his sickness by 
eating pickled cabbage. We might 
multiply instances of this queenly 
vegetable being fondled by kingly 
hands, but space does not permit, and 
such proof is unnecessary in the light 
of recent discoveries with which we 
will conclude. 

Cabbages and retirement may seem 
to some an empty vaunt for one who 
has closed the door of his classroom. 
But for that final closing of all doors, 
when the earthborn shall take ais 
stand in the great Root-House of all 
earthly products—what guerdon shall 
his be, who has lain him down to 
rest after a final contemplation of 
cabbages? The Teutonic gods kept a 
continuous interest in things by eat- 
ing of the Apples of Asgard, but the 
Olympian deities had an Ambrosial 
Salad which recent research has found 
to be nothing more than cabbages. 
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RECOGNITION OVERDUE 
—The Globe and Mail, Oct. 2, 1943 


In all the discussions of wage in- 
equalities and the necessity now for 
raising wages in low-income groups, 
we recall no one having argued the 
case of the school teachers. In point 
of service and individual responsibil- 
ity there is no other more entitled to 
consideration. The subject of teach- 
ers’ salaries is not new to these col- 
umns. But if arguments are to be 
made for wage adjustments, theirs is 
a claim which will stand repeating. 


Officially, the only attention which 
has been paid to the teaching profes- 
sion since the beginning of the war 
has been as a commodity in short 
supply. The Federal Government, 
limited in the development of its man- 
power policy to one expedient at a 
time, awoke last summer to the grow- 
ing shortage of teachers. With little 
or no consideration for the causes, it 
passed a freezing order, forbidding 
teachers to take work outside their 
profession except on permission of 
Selective Service. 


Teachers have left their jobs in 
great numbers since the beginning 
of the war. Many volunteered for 
military service, both men and wom- 
en. Many others have gone into war 
work and into Government service, 
not because they failed to appreciate 
the importance of teaching, but be- 
cause they were better paid for serv- 
ing their country in other ways. The 
very fact of their going served to 
improve, if but slightly, the position 
of those who remained. Wage in- 
creases have been granted teachers, 
not on the basis of qualification, but 
simply as units of a scarce com- 
modity. 


In what has been done by way of 
adjustment no effort was made to 
reassess the position and importance 
of the teacher in the community, and 
to relate salary to the value of the 
contribution. But is it not about time 
this was done? The teaching profes- 
sion has suffered serious depletion. 
This means the educational system has 
suffered, which brings it right down 
to your children. Many teachers who 
have left the schools will not come 
back, having found new scope and 
new outlets for their talents at better 
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wages and with less onerous responsi- 
bilities. 

Our teachers are the body, breath 
and soul of our educational system. 
They fill an extraordinarily important 
place in the lives of all of us, and, 
to a far greater extent than is com- 
monly acknowledged, shape the very 
destiny of the nation. They have 
charge of our children for great 
periods throughout their most im- 
pressionable and adaptable years. 
Theirs is the responsibility—greater 
in too many cases than that of the 
home itselfi—to influence and mould 
the development of our children in 
the ways of citizenship. 


It is in recognition of this great 
responsibility, perhaps, that so many 
parents seem aroused by the fact that 
our teachers are developing a political 
consciousness. There is some concern 
that the man and the woman who 
teach in the school are becoming in- 
volved in party politics. Perhaps the 
concern would not go so deep were 
it not that teachers are being found 
“among the radical thinkers,” align- 
ing themselves with the doctrinaires, 
“falling for the Socialist pap.” 


Concern in this matter is under- 
standable. But those who are sincerely 
concerned will measure the responsi- 
bilities against the financial recogni- 
tion given the teaching profession. 
They will find the average to be 
shockingly low. In many rural areas 
teachers are paid no better than the 
minimum wage for unskilled female 
labor. Is it not natural that the 
teacher sometimes thinks of improv- 
ing her position? And, having 
thought about it, searches for the 
instrument for securing improve- 
ment? 


But there is no need of the teach- 
er’s problem being a political one. On 
what basis are teachers to be paid? 
Are they to be recognized and their 
services valued, as are those of other 
professions, on the basis of the time 
and labor spent in acquiring the 
“tools” of their trade? Is not some 
value to be placed on the responsibili- 
ties the teacher assumes, and on the 
training, the patience, the tolerance 
and the perseverance demanded of 
her? Or is the teacher’s salary for- 
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ever going to be based on a fraction 
of the mill-rate, haphazardly struck? 


We acknowledge it is a vexing prob- 
lem. Teachers’ salaries have in many 
instances been low only because in 
rural areas, under depressed farm 
prices, the community could pay no 
more. But, aware of the injustices 
and inequalities which such vicissi- 
tudes impose on the teachers, is it not 
time that we worked out an alterna- 
tive method? If we are to have 
equality in the educational system, if 
the greatest possible benefits are to 
be shared by all, common sense dic- 
tates that we begin by equitably 
evaluating the position of those who 
administer the schools. 


ONE MAN’S OPINION 
By RICHARD J. NEEDHAM 
—Calgary Herald, April 27, 1948 


Saw in the paper about a broad 
scheme to reform the educational sys- 
tem in Canada, put forward by the 
Canada and Newfoundland Education 
Association. It aims to provide every 
Canadian child with the best all-round 
education it is suited to get, along 
with the necessary medical and dental 
services and so forth. Included in 
the plan is a scheme to put Canadian 
school teachers on a decent salary 
basis: $1,321 median, which seems 
reasonable enough, considering the 
responsibility of their work. To put 
this scheme in nem, would cost 
$200,000,000 a year, Witch seems like 
a lot of money, but is actually only 
as much as Canada will spend on 
war purposes every two weeks during 
1944. Who will knock this scheme on 
the head we do not know, nor do we 
know what specious excuses of econ- 
omy or constitutional difficulties will 
be given, nor what cloud of political 
gloom will surround the demise of the 
new-born infant. All we know is that 
this decent and thoughtful plan for 
the Canadian future stands about as 
much chance of survival as the pro- 
verbial snowball in Hell. 


+ + + 


There is an engaging contrast, we 
think, between two documents which 
fell on our desk over the week-end. 
One is a resolution placed by Barn- 
well H.S.A. before the Alberta Home 
and School Federation meeting in 
Calgary this week. This resolution 
urges that Canada’s movie censors be 
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urged to “request the film producers 
to eliminate from pictures the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages, and the 
smoking of cigarettes.” The other 
document is the latest annual report 
of the Alberta Department of Public 
Health, based on statistics for the 
year 1941. The report brings out the 
interesting point (which is known to 
all public health workers, but may 
be unknown to the lay public) that 
city children have a better chance 
for health and survival than country 
children. The infantile mortality fig- 
ures (generally accepted as a cri- 
terion of health conditions generally) 
read as follows in Alberta during 
1941: rural districts and small towns, 
61.2 per thousand live births: cities, 
36.7. “This means,” says the report, 
“that the death rate for children un- 
der one year of age in rural districts 
is 69 per cent higher than the death 
rate for such children in cities... 
This serves to emphasize the urgent 
need of extending our district health 
unit ,pervices throughout the prov- 
ince. 


+ + * 


It might be added to this that dent- 
tal decay and pyorrhea are more 
common in the country than in the 
city: also malnutrition (poor diet) : 
also diseases preventable by vaccina- 
tion or inoculation (diphtheria, etc.): 
also tonsil and adenoid trouble. There 
are various reasons for this: economic 
conditions generally, lack of knowl- 
edge, parental negligence, narrow 
minds, lack of doctors and dentists, 
lack of school nurses and proper 
health instruction in schools. It seems 
to us that rural Home and School 
groups might more profitably concern 
themselves with this melancholy state 
of affairs than with such time-worn, 
battered targets as Seagram’s and 
Sweet Caporals. 
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IMPOSING RESTRICTIONS ON 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


New Regulations Impede Education 
at Vital Time 


By HAROLD L. WEIR 
—Edmonton Bulletin, July 13, 1948 


The new federal regulations with 
regard to the teaching profession 
seem to have created various uncer- 
tainties which will hamper education 
without improving the manpower 
situation very much. 


The intent of the regulations seems 
to be to “freeze” teachers in their 
jobs because there is a teacher short- 
age. This is all right, as far as it goes. 
But such a peremptory order be- 
comes inexplicable when it is not 
supplemented, as one would logically 
expect it to be, by the suspension of 
local age limits and rules against mar- 
riage. 

If more teachers are needed, it 
would seem to be reasonable to expect 
that the first step towards securing 
them would be to extend the rule 
which requires female teachers to 
retire at 60 and male teachers at 65. 


Rigid application of this rule is 
ridiculous at any time—since age does 
not always measure gapability—and 
in wartime it is downright absurd. 


And certainly there is no justifica- 
tion, in these times, at least, when 
married’ women are playing a big 
part in the work of the country, to 
continue to dismiss female teachers 
because they marry. 


If the Dominion Government wished 
to ensure a large supply of teachers, 
it should have started with the abro- 
gation of these two iniquitous regula- 
tions. 

Uncertainty 


The application of the new orders- 
in-council which effect the “freezing” 
of the teaching profession is so vague 
that the profession finds itself sur- 
rounded with uncertainties. 


How can a young man or woman, 
who is taking normal training, for 
instance, be sure that he or she will 
ever manage to get a school? 


Thus, the effect of the regulations 
will be to reduce the number of those 
who are training for the teaching 
profession. In other words, the larg- 
est source of supply will tend to cut 
itself off. 

Surely it is difficult enough to 
secure recruits for the profession 
which is at once the most vital and 
the most vilely paid, without binding 
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it up in a mess of bureaucratic red 
tape. 

All these facts would seem to indi- 
cate that the new rules have been in- 
sufficiently considered. They are a 
heavy hand laid upon a very delicate 
situation. 


One would think, therefore, that 
the Dominion government would think 
again and take competent advice be- 
fore enforcing these regulations which 
are sure to have an unfortunate 
effect. 


But while this procedure is iniqui- 
tous with respect to its immediate 
effect on the war effort, it is doubly 
iniquitous in that it reveals a wholly 
barbarous and unenlightened attitude 
towards the importance of the teach- 
ing profession in a general way. 


Its iniquity is evident in that it 
treats teachers more like unskilled 
labor than like members of a fra- 
ternity that ranks with medicine, law 
and the other learned professions. 

That, of course, is no mere war- 
time development. There could be no 
more damning indictment of society 
at any time than that it should permit 
those who are the very keystone of 
our educational structure to struggle 
along on emoluments that are meanly 
and wretchedly insufficient. 

It is particularly astonishing that 
such conditions should prevail in a 
country which is trying to be a de- 
mocracy, because a democracy rests 
in a peculiar and unchangeable way 
on education. 

Democracy is based on the proposi- 
tion that the masses are fit to govern 
themselves. And yet, the only thing 
that makes the masses capable of 
governing themselves is education. 

One would think, then, that in a 
democracy the teacher would be the 
one person, above all others, to be 
honored and assisted in every possible 
way. If we are honest in our protesta- 
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tions of democracy, the teacher should 
be the person of prime importance in 
every community. 

We reveal our appreciation of this 
point by giving the teacher a salary 
of $900 a year. 


Leadership 


With Dominion government, in this 
wartime emergency, taking more and 
more control of the sources of taxa- 
tion and with the payment of teachers 
become more and more a problem of 
taxation, one should expect the fed- 
eral authority to give a greater meas- 
ure of leadership in this vital problem 
of democracy and education. 

One would expect the Dominion 
government, in a realization of the 
needs of democracy, to be laying 
down principles and formulating 
plans which would tend towards 
building up the teaching profession 
as the most important—and adequate- 
ly paid—factor in the modern state. 

Instead of that, we have a series 
of carelessly worded and een 
formulated orders-in-council whic 
not only jeopardize the teacher’s posi- 
tion but tend to degrade and depress 
the entire business of teaching. 

This is not the way to establish a 
truly democratic country. This is not 
the way to make Canada great. 
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NEW SCHOOL PLAN FOR SALE 
OF WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
The Government of Canada, 

through the National War Finance 

Committee, asks the enthusiastic sup- 

port of every teacher in the matter 

of coceunany their pupils to save 

War Savings Stamps. We are proud 

of the record that the children of 

Iberta have made in the sizeable 
amount they have saved through the 
School Plan, thus materially helpin 
Canada in her war effort. We shoul 
not overlook the benefit to children 
from the actual money they save, but 
there is also to be considered their 
future welfare in the building up of 
thrift habits. 

To assist you further this school 
year, a comprehensive plan compris- 
ing many different features is being 
introduced. The plan consists of: 

(1) Booklet “Canadian Schools at 
War”’—the plan is fully outlined in 
this explanatory booklet, and it should 
be noted on receipt of Kits that the 
material is designed to take care of 
requirements for a full school period 
of one year. 

(2) Objective posters as follows— 

(a) Master Posters (map design) 

with cut-out sheet for depicting 
progress of classrooms towards 
their objectives. 

An “Army” poster, a “Navy” 
poster, an “Air Force’’ poster, 
together with cut-out sheets 
featuring the cost of missing 
items of equipment. 

(b) An “Axis leaders” poster and 

a “U-Boat” poster, with cor- 
responding cut-outs. 

(3) Included with the cut-out post- 
ers is a series of thirteen bulletins in 
the form of poster sheets for class- 
room display at periodic intervals 
during the school year. 

For purposes of record and con- 
venience in keeping track of indi- 
vidual savings, the school teacher’s 
record ledger and pupil’s pass book 
will still be used, and supplies are 
available by contacting either your 
School Superintendent or the Pro- 
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vincial Office of the National War 
Finance Committee, 128-7 Ave. W., 
Calgary. The schoolroom merit certi- 
ficate will also continue to be avail- 
able, along with the golden stars, 
should teachers wish to continue its 
use. 

Distribution of this material will 
be made in the cities of Alberta 
through the school superintendents, 
and in towns and rural schools by 
direct mail from Ottawa. 

We would like to bring to your 
attention the teacher’s report form 
which is found at the back of the 
teacher’s record ledger book. All 
teachers will be supplied with postage 
free envelopes. e suggest that at 
the conclusion of the Christmas and 
Easter terms you make up your re- 
port and send it to the National War 
Finance Committee’s office in Cal- 
gary. During June of 1944, you will 
receive a card, similar to the one 
sent out in June of this year, askin 
you to report total sales for the schoo 
year. 

CREDITS IN SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOLS UNDER THE NEW 
REGULATIONS FOR THIS YEAR 

In many of the School Divisions, 
there is a considerable number of 
two-room schools in the senior room 
of which instruction is offered in 
Grade VII and up; and the maximum 
number of periods per week avail- 
able for high-school instruction is 
fixed at thirty-five (35). (See High- 
School Regulations, page 22, No. 11 
(ii)). Since this year it will be 
necessary that instruction in Grade X 
include the three compulsory subjects 
of last year—English 1, Social 
Studies 1 and Health and Physical 
Education 1—together with the two 
new compulsory subjects this year— 
Mathematics 1 and Science 1— 
twenty-four (24) of the available 
teaching Fire: will be required 
for these Grade X subjects. The con- 
sequence is that there will be very 
little time left for the Grade XI 
students. These Grade XI students 
must continue on the former pro- 
gramme, and cannot, therefore, take 
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the new Mathematics 1 course in lieu 
of Algebra 1 or Geometry 1, nor the 
new course in Science 1 in lieu of 
Physics 1 or Chemistry 1. In other 
words, the cycling of Mathematics 
and Science in Grade X and XI will 
not be feasible. 

To meet this situation, the Depart- 
ment will approve for the current 
year the following arrangement with 
respect to credits in schools that come 
under Sections 11 to 14, on pages 22 
and 23 of the High School Regulations 
for the year ending July 31, 1944: 

(i) Schools under Section II (ii) 
will be deemed to have 10 extra 
periods per week for high-school in- 
struction, or 45 periods in all. 

(ii) Schools under Sections 12 and 
13 will be deemed to have 8 extra 
periods per week for high-school in- 
struction, or 57 such periods in all 
under Section 12; and 78 such periods 
in all under Section 13. 

(iii) Schools under Section 14 will 
be deemed to have 6 extra periods 
per week for high-school instruction, 
or 96 such periods in all. 

The Department will accept any 
arrangement in these schools whereby 
an extra half-hour is added to the 
school day for Grade XI pupils, in 
order that a unit of Mathematics, 
such as Algebra 1, and of Science, 
such as Physics 1, may be offered in 
addition to Mathematics 1 and 
Science 1, the compulsory courses for 
the incoming Grade X students. 


BIOLOGY 1 


This subject is not on the high- 
school programme this year, even for 
second-year students. It was not a 
pre-requisite for Biology 2. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR ENGLISH 1, 
MATHEMATICS 1 and SCIENCE 1 


Beginning students cannot be ex- 
pected to purchase all of the text- 
books listed for the use of students 
and teachers in these courses. For 
these courses, teachers should make 
the same arrangements as for the 
courses in Social Studies: 

(i) Several copies of each of the 
textbooks should be placed in the 
classroom library. 

(ii) In each class, some members 
could be asked to buy one of the 
books listed, others a second book, 
and others again a third book. 

In the case of English 1, each 
student should be expected to buy 
the textbook in Language, and per- 
haps one of the books to be used 
next year in Grade XI—‘“Selected 
Short Stories” or “Essays of Yester- 
day and Today.” Probably each 
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student should have a copy of one 
of the prescribed plays. 


RE SURVEY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
There is no change in the textbook 
for this course this year. English 
Literature with Reading, by Pace, will 
be used as before. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENT, 
SOCIAL STUDIES 2 

The minimum requirement in Social 
Studies 2 for the year 1943-44 is as 
follows: Bulletin III of the Pro- 
gramme of Studies for the High 
School, outline beginning on page 20 
—tThemes 1, 2 and 4, together with 
two optional themes and Current 
Events. 


NORMAL ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

During the last two years it has 
been impossible to fill the required 
quota of Normal School Trainees with 
applicants meeting all of the follow- 
ing requirements: “B’ standing, at 
least, in English 1, 2, 3, Social Studies 
1, 2, 3, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Algebra 1, Geometry, Physics 
1 or Chemisty 1, Biology 1 or Biology 
2, Art 1 and Music 1. 

While it is not likely that this 
situation will improve to any great 
extent during the current year, high- 
school Principals are asked to recom- 
mend that all of their prospective 
candidates for teacher-training plan 
their courses in such a way as to 
meet fully the Normal Entrance re- 
quirements listed above. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS IN 
NEW HIGH-SCOOL REGU- 
LATIONS 
Page 6, under “Requirements of 

Prescribed Courses”: 


References to Bulletins IV, V and 


VI should be: 

Bulletin IV: Science, 

and Physical Education 

Bulletin V: Commercial Sub- 

jects. 

Bulletin VI: Technical Subjects. 
Page 14, No. 8: “English 2“ 
should be “English 1.” 

Page 18, bottom of the page: 
“1941-42” should be “1943-44.” 
. Page 44, under “List of Books”: 
the textbook by West and Eastman 
should be “World Progress,” not 
“Modern Progress” as stated. 
NEW BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
FOR TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ 
REFERENCE 
General Geology of Alberta, by Dr. 
J. A. Allan, University of Alberta. 
An indispensable bulletin, which 
summarizes findings of the Re- 
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search Council of Alberta and sets 
out in a clear and readable style 
the whole story of geological for- 
mations in Alberta. It has good 
illustrations, a geological table and 
a geological map. 

The Story of Our Prairie Provinces, 
by J. H. Scott, of the Calgary Nor- 
mal School. 

Very useful for Social Studies in 
Grades V to IX. 

Edmonton, Past and Present, by W. 

Everard Edmonds. 
A well-written story of the history 
of Edmonton, which will be found 
of interest for Social Studies in 
Grades V to X. 

Arithmetic We Use, Books 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7 and 8. J. C. Winston & Co. This 
series will be found very helpful for 
work in the elementary and inter- 
mediate grades. 


SCHOOL REGISTERS 

The 1943-44 registers were printed 
prior to the passing of the legislation 
which changed the school year, and 
as a result in several respects are in 
error. 

Information with respect to ter- 
mination of engagement given inside 
the front cover is now incorrect. The 
months June, July and August have 
been replaced by July, August and 
September respectively. 

he school terms now end February 
29 and August 31. (School closes 
July 31.) herever the expression 
“Term ending ... ” is found, it 
should now be followed by February 
29 or August 31, as the case may be. 

The headings of columns for the 
various months must be changed 
ee where they appear on 
the term return. 

Do not send term returns until after 
February 29. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 


The I.S.S. was formed in 1932 with 
the aim of promoting friendship 
(through correspondence) among the 
young peoples of the world—espe- 
cially in the Americas. It has about 
400,000 members enrolled in 130 
countries. Some, of course, are, for 
the time, out of reach. Places like 
Java, Manila, Shanghai, Holland and 
Czechoslovakia have very active 
groups. 

Canadians are given free member- 
ships if they send in: “Name, sex, 
age, address, languages, special in- 
terests or hobbies.”’ The forei 
student who seems most suitable will 
write the first letter. 

The Inspector of Vocational Edu- 
cation for Ontario warmly supports 
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the ideals of the I.S.S. There are 
some modest bulletins published, and 
an I.8.S. pin is available. 

Since the small fees of American 
(U.S.A.) students do not cover the 
expenses, the Society depends on 
friends to help the thing along. 

Canadian teachers and pupils who 
would like to join the deekety are 
asked to write to— 

F. D. Richardson 

Canadian Representative 

High School of Commerce 

OTTAWA, Ontario. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 
The following series of broadcasts 
are sponsored by the Department of 
Education for the fall term, 1943: 
National School Broadcast: ‘‘My Can- 
ada,” on Fridays at 3.00 p.m., 
M.D.T., from October 15th, 1943, 
to December 10th, 1943. 
The School of the Air of the Amer- 
icas: 
(1) “Science at Work,” on Mon- 
o- from 10.30-11.00 a.m., 
M.D.T. 


“New Horizons,” on Wednes- 
days from 10.30-11.00 a.m., 
M.D.T. 


(2) 


“Tales from Far and Near,” 
on Thursdays from 10.30- 
11.00 a.m., M.D.T. 
Alberta School Broadcasts: 
1) “Intermediate School Music” 
his series of broadcasts by Mrs. 
Higgin will begin on Monday, No- 
vember ist. The series will be carried 
oe Stations CKUA, Edmonton, and 
CN, Calgary, according to the fol- 
lowing schedule: 
CKUA: Mondays from 2.30 to 3.30 


p.m. 
CFCN: Thursdays from 2.30 to 3.00 


.m. 

(2) “Music for the Elementary 
iven by Miss 
MclIlvena, and begins the first week 
in November. It is carried by Stations 
CJOC, Lethbridge, CFCN, Calgary, 
and CKUA, Edmonton, according to 
the following schedule: 

CJOC: Thursdays from 3.00 to 3.30 


p.m. 

CFCN: Tuesdays from 2.30 to 3.00 
p.m., beginning Nov. 2. 

CKUA: Thursdays from 2.30 to 3.00 
p.m., beginning Nov. 4. 

The Annotated Schedule of Alber- 
ta School Broadcasts will be dis- 
tributed to all schools at an early 
date, together with the CBC booklet, 
“Young Canada Listens.” 


THESE MAKE HISTORY 


The Correspondence-School Branch 
of the Department of Education has 
produced some interesting sketches 
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of the life work and importance in 
world affairs of a number of out- 
standing persons whose names are 
frequently seen in the news head- 
lines. These sketches are of value for 
the study of current events in the 


Social Studies classes of intermedi- 
ate and high-school grades, and will 
be found useful in the classroom 
library for Social Studies. Sets of 
about thirty of these sketches, bear- 
ing the title “These Make History,” 
may be had from the Correspondence- 
School Branch at 50 cents per set. 


RE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE 
SERIES 
(High School Regulations, Page 55) 
The following are recommended 
under Section 7, Subsection 


In recognition of superior ability, 
the following have been appointed by 
the Department of Education to as- 
sume the duties and responsibilities 
of Inspectors of Schools. 


Herbert T. Coutts, M.A., familiarly 
known as “Pete”, was born in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, and trained at Calgary 
Normal School and the Universities of 
Alberta and Toronto. He is a grad- 
uate of the Faculty of Education. 
Mr. Coutts taught in and around 
Claresholm district since 1925, serv- 
ing as principal of the town school 
since 1929. Members of the Macleod 
Local and Claresholm Sub-local have 
enjoyed his qualities of leadership and 
organization as a member of their 
respective. executives. He leaves 
southern Alberta to reside in Wain- 


right, where he will replace Mr. F. 


atkin as superintendent. 


Lawrence A. Broughton, 8B.A., 
leaves the principalship of Provost 
School District and the office of 
A.T.A. District Representative for 
Central Eastern Alberta, to take the 
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FOR YOUR INSPECTION 


C. R. Ford, B.Sc. 


(ii) : Prose Selections: 
More Tales of Real Adventure, 
by W. T. Hutchins 
Short Stories by Modern Writers, 
by R. W. Jepson 


One-Act Comedies, by Philip 
Wayne 
Modern One-Act Plays, by Philip 
Wayne. 


The following are recommended 
under Section 7, Subsection 
(iii): Suitable Anthologies: 
Modern Peetry, by E. W. Parker 
Modern Poetry, by Elizabeth 
D’Oiley 
These may all be obtained from the 
School-Book Branch at the price of 
50c each. 


post of Inspector of Schools at Lac 
a Biche. He is a native son of 
Alberta, a product of rural education 
supplemented by University training 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. He is 
also a graduate of the Faculty of 
Education. Mr. Broughton has taught 
High School at points east of Edmon- 
ton since 1934 and has represented 
the A.T.A. on the High School and 
University Matriculation Examination 
Board. 

C. Ross Ford, B.Sc., well-known 
teacher and instructor in Shop and 
Industrial Arts at Didsbury and more 
recently at the Edmonton Technical 
School, has entered upon his duties as 
superintendent of the Edson School 
Division. Mr. Ford’s academic trainin, 
was secured at the Bradley Technica 
College, Illinois, and at the University 
of Minesota. He has served the De- 
partment of Education as shop super- 
visor at the Alberta Summer School. 
His active and loyal membership in 
the A.T.A. was evidenced during sev- 
eral successive years’ service on the 
executive of the Olds Local. 





H. T. Coutts, M.A. 
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The corner opens for business this 
year with a word of regret and of 
appreciation. We regret that the name 
of Stanley Clarke has perforce been 
dropped from the partnership. Stanley 
is now P.O. S. C. Clarke, No. 1 C.ML.S., 
Rivers, Manitoba. We record with ap- 
preciation his keen and vigorous 
services to the corner, rendered from 
its inception. 

We welcome to the corner J. T. 
Cuyler, B.A., Principal of the Alex- 
andra High School, Medicine Hat. 
The new partnership hopes for good 
trade, by which we mean teacher 
contributors. 

The current revision of the High 
School Curriculum set us to thinking 
about the role of the science teacher 
in the world of to-morrow. Some of 
these thoughts are set out below. 
While they are fragmentary, we be- 
lieve they will be of general interest. 
Yet another aspect of science teaching 
will be dealt with in a later issue with 
a summary of the findings of a study 
by Messrs. Clarke, Cook and Pallesen 
with regard to the effect of teaching 
geometry on the ability to reason. 


SCIENCE TEACHING AND THE 
NEW ORDER 

We are so sure now of the military 
victory of the United Nations that 
our leaders are fearful lest we slump 
in resolve to save, lend and work for 
victory. Yet, because it is true that 
victory is certain, we need as teach- 
ers to turn our thoughts to the days 
ahead. Indeed the Fifth Victory Loan 
pamphlet urging us to buy victory 
bonds and certificates stresses this: 
“When the lights go on again all over 
the world . . .” you'll want to buy 
new furniture! Build a summer cot- 
tage! Get a plastic car! Take a care- 
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free holiday! Have a modern radio! 
Send the kids to college! 


(1) A function then of teaching 
the sciences is to maintain technologi- 
cal production. We will need to pro- 
duce these post-war “wants”. The 
schools must furnish industry with 
the workers of production. 


(2) The relation of national to in- 
ternational life is one of the issues 
of the war. While economic and poli- 
tical doctrines can divide peoples, the 
sciences have their bases in extra- 
national considerations, and the de- 
velopment of the principles of science 
forms one example of wholesome in- 
ternational activity. In teaching the 
sciences this all important fact needs 
to be stressed. Thus such devilish 
doctrines as the German myths of 
race purity and race supremacy are, 
biologically, demonstrably false. This 
has more profound implications than 
we may realize, for it also explodes 
the notion of the biological superior- 
ity of white over colored peoples. It 
is none too soon for us to learn that 
mental ability is not the exclusive 
possession of any one people, and that 
such a myth, being false, is every whit 
as dangerous as the demoniac doc- 
trines of Germany and Japan which 
have turned Europe and China into 
torture chambers and worse. 


(3) We must read (1) and (2) 
together. National life can only have 
meaning in an international setting. 
Human well-being is the world prob- 
lem. In particular, technological pro- 
duction and distribution must expand 
to take in all peoples. This process 
involves possibilities of staggering 
importance. The “four freedoms” 
must surely include the TWO- 
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THIRDS of the present world popula- 
tion which can neither read nor write. 
Imagine the darkness of such lives! 
And imagine their living conditions! 
Imagine their need of help! We think 
at once of the myriad peoples of 
India and China, yet what of our 
own lands? *Sir John Orr in 1942 
stated that in Scotland after seven- 
teen years of government housing 
schemes during which 280,000 homes 
were built, there were still 250,000 
families in Scotland needing decent 
homes, and that by the end of the 
war, the number may be about 400,- 
000. Also that in England it will be 
more than 2,000,000. 2,000,000 Eng- 
lish families needing decent homes! 
Sir John goes on to say that a plan 
which proposed “bringing food and 
housing to the poorest third of the 
population of Great Britain up to 
the standard for health, would reduce 
disease and improve national health 
and physique. Poverty in the old sense 
of the term would be gone forever. 
A great part of our social and public 
health services and most of our 
charities would become unnecessary. 
The unemployment problem would be 
solved. Every family would have 
security for a good home.” Here is 
vision for science masters! Can we 
envision our pupils—give them the 
vision—to help end such ignorance 
and wrong in every land? 


(4) Our science teaching must 
make plain the responsibilities which 
rest upon men and women for spiritu- 
al pioneering. A world life is only 
possible on a basis of world-wide 
exchange of goods and services. E. 
A. Johnston reports on a recent tour 
among business men in South Amer- 
ica (Readers’ Digest, October, 1948). 
He says these men stated, “We need 
technological advice and assistance, 
and new money from outside. But we 
have money of our own. We would 
like to see your money and our money 


*Anyone interested in the detail of Sir John 
Orr’s ideas may find these in Fighting for 
What, Sir J 1942, 


ohn Orr. (Macmillan, 


price, approximately $1.00.) 
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operated together to lift us up from 
economic colonies to countries with 
economic independence.” 


Canada should expect to send 
trained personnel on such missions 
throughout the world. This exchange 
of neighborly services can be an im- 
portant factor in world peace. 


But spiritual advance is not easy. 
It took Dunkirk to arouse Britain. 
Look at the Victory Bond appeal 
again? How specious it is! Of course 
we must buy bonds. This is the very 
least we can do. But should we need 
the appeal to future comforts? How 
different to hear Sir John Orr say: 
“This plan (as outlined above) for 
building the new world from the 
bottom upwards would give expression 
to our growing spiritual idealism. 
Every great spiritual awakening calls 
for sacrifice. This plan calls for sac- 
rifice. Those who already enjoy the 
necessities of life on a health stand- 
ard—and that includes the well-paid 
workman—would need to stand back 
from the national table until those 
worse off are served.” Summer cot- 
tages! Modern radios! Indeed, during 
this past twelve months our whole 
advertising resources have been 
turned to the enticement of our post- 
war appetites. Is this the way to 
peace? Are we to teach the sciences 
as the great instrument of national 
selfishness? “Righteousness alone 
exalteth a nation.” Is not righteous- 
ness concerned with the right use of 
knowledge? The issues before us as 
teachers are spiritual—and our chil- 
dren will be our judges. 


Home and School Associations 


Inquiries as to the organization of 
Home and School Associations, or for 
organizing material should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. A. M. Curtis, Conven- 
er, Organization and Extension, The 
Alberta Federation of Home and 
School Associations, 1 Laurier Lodge, 
Calgary. 
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IF YOU WANT TO SAVE 


Look over your wardrobe. 


Send your suits and dresses to the Empire Cleaning 
and Dyeing Company for cleaning or dyeing. 


M7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


Calgary Alberta. 









The Alberta Folklore and Local History Project 


As a result of a grant from The Rockefeller Foundation in New York 






















° City, the Department of Extension at the University of Alberta is this year 
‘ sponsoring The Alberta Folklore and Local History Project. The Project has 
as its aims, the collection of a body of Alberta folklore, and the stimulation 
a of Province-wide interest in local history. 
\. The Project is especially interested in collecting stories about Indians; 
8 Alberta place names; railways; mining; religious groups and missionaries; 
hardships and life of the pioneer; National groups and their lore; tricksters 
a and Alberta tall-tales; trappers; explorers; Alberta weather, such as stories 
e about hail, dust, cold and heat; oil stories; Mounted Police stories or any 
1- tale, humorous or serious, which seems to contribute to the life, past or 
‘d present, of the Province. : 
1c It is hoped that one of the results of this work will be the formation 
, of historical groups in Alberta communities, and the Project desires to find 
se out about persons having collections of historical material pertinent to their 
t- own localities. 
ag Teachers and schools are especially invited to assist. Anyone inter- 
ested is urged to write Professor Robert Gard, Director, The Alberta Folklore 
le and Local History Project, Department of Extension, University of Alberta. 
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The above degree can now be obtained 
through examinations held in certain 
Cana ian centres. Regular enrolment 
at a university 1s not necessary. 
Details of conditions and syllabuses 
of courses of training by home study 
methods, using standard textbooks, 
will be forwarded gladly. 


A course is also available for 


LONDON MATRICULATION 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY, LIMITED 


53 CHESTER BUILDING, 219 BAY STREET 
Toronto 





Courses in Engineering Are 
Also Available 





CONCOCTING A SOLDIER 

Take one young Canadian, slightly 
green. Stir from bed at an early hour; 
soak in shower or tub daily. Dress in 
olive drab. Mix with others of his 
kind. Grate on sergeant’s nerves. 
Toughen on manoeuvres. Add liberal 
portions of baked beans and roast 
beef and season with wind, rain, sand 
and snow. Sweeten occasionally with 
chocolate bars. Let smoke often. 
Sprinkle generously with War Sav- 
ings and Victory Bonds. Bake in 
90 degree temperature in summer and 
let cool below zero in winter. Serves 
11,500,000 people. 


TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED 


if you want delivery for 


GLADYS REEVES STUDIO 


10131 Jasper Ave. 





EARLY 





CHRISTMAS 





Over Empress Theatre 






Phone 21914 





FREE MATERIALS 


The United Kingdom Information 
Office in Ottawa has been established 
to supply information about Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Indian 
and the Crown Colonies and Depen- 
dencies at war. The Office is glad to 
try to answer questions and supply 
——— They have available a series 

small pamphlets, 50 FACTS 
ABOUT BRITAIN AT WAR, 50 
FACTS ABOUT INDIA, etc., which 
are available, free, for distribution 
on application through this office. 


Miladi Style Shoppe Ltd. 


205 Eighth Ave. West 


CALGARY 


SPECIALISTS IN LADIES’ 


COATS - 


FURS - 


DRESSES - HATS 


AND SPORTSWEAR 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


AGENTS FOR CHARIS & GRENIER FOUNDATION GARMENTS 


drugs. 





PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


Our profession is vital to health, to your well 
being in times of sickness. You can have con- 
fidence that the prescription written by your 
doctor will be filled accurately with pure fresh 


THE McDERMID DRUG Co. Lp. 


128 8th Avenue West. 
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‘University 


L’été qui vient de passer a été 
fertile en surprises de toutes sortes, 
tant dans le théatre des opérations 
militaires que dans notre petit secteur 
de l’Alberta. 


Dépassant tous nos espoirs et les 
prévisions les plus optimistes, les 
Russes, aprés avoir arraché de force 
linitiative aux Nazis, et malgré une 
défense acharnée comme les Alle- 
mands savent en organiser, out avancé 
sur un front aux proportions jusqu’ici 
inconnues. Cette avance que n’ont pu 
arréter ni les places fortes formidable- 
ment défendues, ni les organisations 
défensives en profondeur le long des 
cours d’eau, ni méme ces travaux de 
campagne dont les fils barbelés, les 
mines, les obstacles anti-tanks relient 
les abris bétonnés et les nids de 
mitrailleuses, a atteint le Dnieper, 
second fleuve russe par sa longueur 
et non débit. Le monde entier est 
resté stupéfait devant le rapidité de 
cette avance, que le mauvais temps va 
ralentir, sans doute, mais que les 
stratéges russes ne manqueront pas 
de reprendre dés que le gel aura assez 
durci le sol pour supporter l’avance 
de l’artillerie, des chars d’assaut et 
de ces immenses trains des équipages, 
camions, charriots et véhicules de 
toutes descriptions qui doivent ali- 
menter une armée en campagne. 


Puis nous avons vu la Sicile con- 
quise en cing semaines par les forces 
anglo-américaines malgré les difficul- 
tés sans nombre du relief tourmenté, 
et surtout de l’imposant massif de 
’Etna. Chaque localité a di étre in- 
vestie, puis occupée rue par rue; 
chaque montagne, chaque colline a 
dQ étre soumise 4 un bombardement 
intense, avant de |’enlever d’assaut. 
Nous savons le réle difficile que les 
Canadiens ont joué dans cette marche 
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ardue 4 travers les régions solidement 
défendues du centre de I’ile. 


Nous avons vu ensuite l’invasion de 
la “‘botte” de l’Italie par cette glori- 
euse huititme armée, qui est en 
marche depuis El Alamein en Egypte, 
que rien n’a pu arréter a travers la 
Cyrénaique, la Tripolitaine, la Tuni- 
sie, la Sicile, (dont la prise de Catane 
fut un des plus glorieux épisodes) et 
enfin cette marche vers |’Adriatique, 
puis le long de cette mer vers le nord. 
C’est cette marche surprenante qui 
devait arracher 4 une contre-offensive 
nazie foudroyante cette cinquiéme 
armée américaine, qui, croyant pren- 
dre les Boches 4 revers, était tombée 
elle méme dans un véritable guépier. 
Le désastre ne fut évité que je jus- 
tesse, grace a la tenacité des troupes 
débarquées 4 Salerne et la rapidité 
de la marche au canon des troupes de 
Montgomery, malgré les embfiches de 
toutes sortes et les démolitions ot les 
Boches sont passé-maitres. 

A Vimproviste, le coup de théatre 
de l’effondrement de l’empire Fasciste 
nous a fait réver-un instant a la 
prise de l’Italie en un seul coup de 
main! Coup sur coup nous vimes 
Varrestation du plus grand bavard de 
tous les temps, la reddition sans con- 
dition du nouveau gouvernement de 
Badoglio sous l’égide d’un Victor Em- 
manuel affolé, la fuite mystérieuse de 
Mussolini et sa triste tentative de 
reformer le Parti dans le désastre, la 
flotte italienne poursuivie par les 
avions torpilleurs de ses amis de la 
veille, se réfugiant & Malte, en Afri- 
que ou aux Baléares, sachant qu’a 
Vabri des canons britanniques elle 
trouvait sa seule chance de salut. Cette 
flotte italienne, encore redoubtable, 
évita, pour sa survivance, de commet- 
tre la fatale erreur de l’unfortunée 
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flotte francaise qui, un an auparavant 
pour obéir aux ordres insensés d’un 
vieillard ambitieux, tétu et dénué de 
tout sens patriotique, dut se faire 
sauter dans la rade de Toulon! N’ou- 
blions pas que la marche des Alliés & 
travers l’Italie est non seuleument un 
mouvement offensif vers l’Allemagne, 
mais aussi une expédition punitive 
contre le nid de traitres établi a 
Vichy. 


Mais avant l’arrivée du mauvais 
temps, des événements nombreux et 
imprévivibles se sont succédés et con- 
tinuent 4 paraitre aux en-téte des 
journaux, tels que la conquéte de la 
Corse par les Francais Libres aidés 
par les Corses eux-mémes souvevés 
contre la garnison nazie, et qu’ils ont 
jetée 4 la mer, tandis que les avions 
de la R.A.F. prenaient soin qu’une 
fois en mer la race choisie y reste. 


Puis c’est la marche tciomphante 4 
la mer des partisans Yougo-Slaves, 
héroiques paysans, qui, cérnés de par- 
tout et presque sans armes, résistent 
depuis le début de |’invasion de leur 
pays aux divisions motorisées et blin- 
dées des Italo-Allemands. 


Si nous quittons la scéne mondiale 
ou des armées, des flottes, des esca- 
drilles se livrent 4 un combat sans 
merci, et que nous observions ce qui 
s’est passé chez nous, dans notre prov- 
ince de |’Alberta, nous pourrons re- 
marquer que la saison derniére a été 
aussi fertile en événements qui dés 
maintenant, doivent étre déja fami- 
liers & tous les professeurs de francais 
de nos écoles. 

Le plus grand événement, c’est la 
création d’une Association Provin- 
ciale des professeurs de Langues 
Modernes. Le but de cette association 
est de réunir en un groupe conpact 
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les interéts, les projets, les réformes 
ou les innovations de ]’enseignement 
des langues vivantes. Trop: longtemps 
les teachers de langues de cette pro- 
vince ont vécu comme |’oiseau sur la 
branche, au jour le jour, au petit 
bonheur, sans liens’ professionnels, 
sans aide du dehors, sans coopération 
d’aucune sorte, acceptant le bon com- 
me le mauvais, laissant tout aller 4 
la dérive et ne souhaitant qu’une 
chose: que demain soit comme hier. 
Un tel état de chose ne pouvait me- 
ner qu’a l’indifférence, 4 la routine 
et en fin de compte 4 la défaite de 
notre enseignement sur un terrain 
aui aurait di porter les plus beaux 
fruits. 

Grace a l’initiative inlassable des 
membres du comité de l’Ecole fran- 
caise de Banff, et malgré la résistance 
passive des forces de l’ignorance et 
de l’erreur, |’Association a vu le jour 
au Congrés annuel de Paques 4 Ed- 
monton. Mais cela ne suffit pas. Un 
comité, un groupe de professeurs, si 
dévoués et énergiques soient-ils, ne 
sauraient, 4 eux seuls, mener & bonne 
fin une entreprise qui intéresse la 
province entiére. Souvenez-vous, pro- 
fesseurs de langues vivantes, que 
c’est VOTRE société, que ce sont vos 
intéréts que l’Association veut pren- 
dre en main, que votre défection peut 
en entrainer d’autres, selon le triste 
exemple des moutons de Panurge. 

Il est de toute importance, et dans 
l’intérét méme de votre succés et de 
votre avenir que vous envoyiez d’ur- 
gence votre adhésion au Comité ou a 
que lorsque 1’Association comprendra 
votre représentant régional. Ce n’est 
la grande majorité (et ce devrait étre 
l’unanimité) des professeurs de nos 
écoles secondaires et intermédiaires 
que vous pourrez vous rendre compte 
des progrés accomplis. 

Et pour terminer ce bilan, un mot 
sur l’Ecole Francaise de Banff. Mal- 
gré les sinistres prévisions des indif- 
férents nous avons eu cet été huit 
inscriptions de plus que |’année der- 
niére, ce qui, dans les circonstances 
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actuelles, a dépassé toutes nos pré- 
visions. Aussi nos trois chalets n’ont- 
ils pas suffi 4 recevoir tout le monde, 
car comme dans le passé, on attend 
toujours la derniére minute pour 
s’inscrire. Toutefois, la session de 
quatre semaines a été un succés trés 
encourageant par le nombre des étu- 
diants, leur ardeur, leur enthousias- 
me, et surtout la qualité remarquable 
de leur travail. Cette année, la sec- 
tion de téte a dépassé les deux autres 
de beaucoup. 

Quant a la répartition, nous avons 
recu avec joie des membres venant 
de la Colombie Britannique, du Sas- 
katchewan, du Manitoba et méme de 
Ontario. L’Alberta était réguliére- 
ment représenté, sauf, hélas cette in- 
compréhensible abstention de la capi- 
tale. Nous n’avions d’Edmonton qu’un 
seul professeur de francais, qui d’ail- 
leurs a noblement représenté sa ville, 
mais que dire de l’indifférence de ses 
collégues? Les jeunes candidats ont 
particuliérement brillé, et c’est 14 no- 
tre grand espoir. Ceux-la 4 leur tour 
entreront dans l’enseignement avec 
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cette élégante facilité de parler la 
langue. Ils représentent pour nous un 
avenir plein de promesses. 


Pour la premiére fois, l’Ecole a 
inauguré sa section dramatique, qui, 
sous la direction de M. René Dussault, 
a montré les riches possibilités d’un 
groupe capable et bien dirigé. Seuls 
ceux qui ont suivi les cours, assisté 
aux représentations, courru les bois 
et grimpé les montagnes, peuvent 
vous dire la source inépuisable de 
satisfaction, de joie et de santé que 
Banff offre 4 l’esprit et au corps. 
A ceux et 4 celles qui ont contribué 
si largement au succés de la session 
1943, j’adresse en terminant tous mes 
voeux de succés et l’expression de ma 
bien cordiale gratitude. 


PUBLIC LECTURES IN FRENCH 


A series of free public lectures on 
the History of French Civilization will 
be _— once a week in the Arts 
building, University of Alberta, by 
Professor Albert L. Cru of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 


These lectures will be given in 
French. As far as possible they will 
be illustrated with maps, charts, pic- 
tures and documentary illustrations. 

They will cover the origins of the 
French nation, the Society during the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the 
Classic Age, the “esprit nouveau” of 
the XVIIIth Century, the Revolution, 
the Romantic period, the reign of 
science, and the political, social and 
economic life of the nation until 1938. 

This study of French civilization 
will be at the same time a survey of 
the history of art and a study of 
literature, traditions, customs and 
thought. Thus, the literary and artis- 
tic works will be placed in the politi- 
cal, economic and social milieu which 
produced them. 


In the life of a nation, the es 
of art is so closely connected wit 
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that of literature, that the study of 
one is only fragmentary and inade- 

uate without the study of the other. 

‘urthermore, political and social tra- 
ditions have a direct bearing on liter- 
ary production. In the XVIIth Cen- 
tury, for instance, everything in the 
nation gravitates around the person- 
ality of the King who imposes on all 
his taste, his conception of beauty, 
even his errors. 


In the XVIIIth Century, on the 
contrary, the bourgeois conception 
and the salons replace the waning 
authority of the court. The language 
changes; the writers no longer need 
noble ee but a logical, clear 
and intellectual language, that of Vol- 
taire and Montesquieu. 

At this time when the forces of evil 
have tried to dominate the world, a 
study of French culture, past and 
present, gives us an important chap- 
ter of history of the human mind. 

These lectures which commenced on 
October 19th, will be given every 
Tuesday evening at 8 p.m. in room 
A 185. Everybody welcome. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 





Teachers! Take advantage of the following services offered 
your School and Community: 


. Travelling and Open Shelf Libraries. 


. Lantern Slides, Filmslides, Motion Picture Films, Sound 
Motion Picture Service. 


. Dramatic Advisory Service, including Theatre Short 
Courses for groups of teachers. ‘ 


. Radio Broadcasts over Station CKUA. 
. Material for Study Groups and Social Studies Classes. 


For further information, write 


The Director, Department of Extension 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 
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DR. JOHN P..LIEBE 
Lethbridge 


ELECTION of 1.A.T.A. EXECUTIVE 
Attention ... Alberta Shop Teachers! 

The annual meeting of our provin- 
cial organization of shop teachers was 
held at Calgary in the Western Can- 
ada High School on July 28th. Since 
the annual meeting was attended by 
all industrial arts teachers registered 
at summer school, we take this oppor- 
tunity of presenting their decisions to 
all other members and to prospective 
members who could not be present 
this summer. It is hoped that all who 
are engaged in shop work will lend 
their support to our growing organiza- 
tion, so that it may better serve the 
interests of all Alberta shop teachers 
whom it represents. 

Reports of the progress of the 
Association during the past year and 
of the steadily increasing membership 
were received with satisfaction. A 
vote of appreciation was accorded the 
retiring president, Mr. C. R. Ford of 
Edmonton, and his executive, for 
their continued efforts in support of 
the objectives of the organization 
during these trying times. 


Membership Fee Reduced 

Two decisions of the annual meet- 
ing in particular must be brought to 
the attention of the members. Firstly, 
it was decided to reduce the yearly 
membership fee from $1.00 to the 
original fee of 50c. The membership 
drive launched before the close of 
the Summer School session resulted 
in a 100% sign-up by the shop 
teachers present. The _ secretary- 
treasurer was instructed by the meet- 
ing to communicate the information 
contained herewith to all previous 
members and to extend another cor- 
dial invitation to Alberta shop teach- 
ers to join the I.A.T.A. Please con- 
sider this your invitation. To become 
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a member for the year 1943-44 sim- 
ply. send in your small fee (50c) to 
the secretary-treasurer, Lloyd N. El- 
liott, Box 38, Calgary. Why not do 
it to-day? Let’s boost the membership 
of the I.A.T.A. over the hundred 
mark for the year ahead. 


Election of Officers 
the Fall 
In previous years the executive of 
the I.A.T.A. was elected by the group 
attending the annual meeting during 
the summer school session. This year 
the members present at that time 
voiced some criticism of this method 
of carrying out the election, on the 
grounds that the members scattered 
throughout the province, and not in 
attendance at Summer School, should 
have the opportunity to take part 
in the choosing of the executive for 
the new term. Accordingly, acting 
upon this pertinent suggestion, the 
following scheme was worked out to 
give all shop teachers ample time to 
become members of the I.A.T.A. in 
the first place, and then to have a 
voice in the election of officers if 
they desire to do so. The retiring 
executive was instructed by the an- 
nual meeting to carry on until such 
time as a new executive is named. 
The scheme referred to is simply 
this: a nominating committee of five 
(Geo. B. Pillott, Fred W. Barber, 
Ed. J. Basant, Fred G. Forster, and 
Walter E. Hall) was appointed at the 
annual meeting. The slate of officers 
proposed by the nominating commit- 
tee is presented below in this first 
issue of The A.T.A. Magazine for 
the fall term. Nominations are to 
remain open until December 1st., in 
case any groups of members at large 
wish to add to this slate. The follow- 
ing simple rules are to be observed: 
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Only paid-up members of the I.A. 
T.A. for the year 1943-44 may 
nominate or be nominated. (So 
let’s see to it that our fees are in 
without delay.) 

A nomination must be signed by 
at least three members of the as- 
sociation. 

The consent of the nominee must 
be obtained before his name is 
proposed for office. He must 
agree to stand for election. 
Nominations must be received on 
or before December 3i1st, by the 
secretary-treasurer at Box 38, 
Calgary. 

In case further nominations are not 
received, the following slate of offi- 
cers will be declared elected by 
aeclamation. 

Hon. President—Dr. 
penter. 

President—Neil J. Cameron, Cal- 
gary. 

Vice-President — Fred G. Forster, 
Lethbridge. 


W. G. Car- 


Past President—C. Ross Ford, Ed- 
monton. 

*Secretary-Treasurer — John A. 
Collins, Swalwell. 

Editor—Lloyd N. Elliott, Calgary. 

District Representatives: 

Northern Alberta—A. Beauregard, 
St. Paul; E. M. Hardy, Holden. 

Edmonton and District — T. E. 
Hughes, Edmonton; D. = Tweedle, 
Jasper. 

Central Alberta—J. B. Weir, Sun- 
dre; F. W. Barber, Olds. 

Calgary and District—E. J. Ba- 
sant, Three Hills; W. R. Eyres, Lin- 
den. 

Southern Alberta—John P. Liebe, 
Lethbridge; Harold Whitney, Medi- 
cine Hat. 

*Please Note: Since receiving this for 

publication, the Editor has been in- 
formed by Mr. Collins that he will 
be unable to accept this nomination 
for the position of secretary-treas- 
urer. Therefore members must act 
accordingly to fill this vacancy. 
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Obituary 


MISS ALICE MAY CRIL- 
LEY, retired Edmonton High 
School teacher, had a long rec- 
ord of service in Alberta schools, 
having begun teaching in this 
Province in May, 1912. She will 
be missed particularly by her 
friends in the capital city, where 
she had taught from 1928 until 
her retirement in 1942. 


MISS JEAN GOVENLOCK, 
who died in Calgary on October 
8th, after a long illness, had been 
for many years a valued mem- 
ber of the Calgary Public School 
staff. For a number of years 
previous to her retirement, Miss 
Govenlock was principal of the 
Sunalta Cottage School. There, 
her sympathetic understanding 
of children, no less than her 
skill as a primary teacher, won 
her the gratitude of the parents 
whose children she taught.. 


Miss Govenlock was a loyal 
and faithful member of the 
A.T.A. since its early days, and 
was always to be counted upon 
to work for, and support, her 
professional organization to the 
limit of her strength. 

As a member of the Knox 
United Church, Miss Govenlock 
was actively interested in the 
work of the church, especially 
the Sunday School, where she 
was superintendent of the pri- 
mary division as long as her 
health permitted. 

A wide circle of friends and 
of people whom she had helped, 
mourn the loss of an unselfish 
and loyal friend, and extend 
their deepest sympathy to her 
family. 
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MR. AND MRS. H. H. HAR- 
RINGTON lost their lives in a 
tragic accident in June last 
while en route to the Edmonton 
Summer School from Sunset 
House, where Mrs. Harrington 
had been teaching. In attempt- 
ing to ford the Smoky River, 
forty miles west of High Prai- 
rie, their wagon was overturned 
in midstream and both passen- 
gers were drowned. 


In the death of ROBERT 
HENRY LIGGETT, B.A., at 
Drumheller on July 9th, Alberta 
lost a respected teacher and in- 
spector of schools. Mr. Liggett 
had served as inspector in south- 
ern and central Alberta since 
1918 and will be gratefully re- 
membered by large numbers of 
teachers for his ready assistance 
and advice. 


HENRY EARLE _ LORS- 
BACH, young Edmonton teach- 
er, passed away suddenly on 
June 13th last. He had had a 
brilliant academic career, hav- 
ing graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta in Arts and 
Theology. He had taught school 
in the Edmonton district prior 
to attending University. 


FLYING OFFICER JAMES 
ROY MUNN, R.C.A.F., has been 
reported killed in a flying acci- 
dent in Eastern Canada on June 
15th. F.O. Munn was a notable 
student at the University of Al- 
berta where he graduated in 
Honors Mathematics in 1937 
and before his enlistment be 
taught High School at Camrose. 








Attention Locals: 


The following is a letter sent to all 
school boards from the Department of 
Education relative to the matter of 
approved rental charges for teacher- 
ages: 

Edmonton, Alberta, 
s December 1, 1942. 
Dear Sir or Madam: 


Under the provisions of paragraph 
(i) of subsection (1) of Section 120 
of The School Act, approval is here- 
by given to your board to rent its 
teacherage, or any one of its teacher- 
ages, to one or more of its teachers 
on the following terms: 


1. The amount of the monthly 
rental chargeable by your board to 
each teacher in occupation of a 
teacherage shall not exceed one’ per 
cent. of the value of the teacherage 
and its contents, but in any case 
where such value is less than $200.00 
your board may charge a minimum 
rental of $2.00 per month. 

2. For rental purposes the value 
of a teacherage and its contents shall 
be that shown on the “Report on 
Teacherages” as made or amended 
from time to time by the Superin- 





tendent or Inspector and. filed with 
the Department of Education. 

8. Where the board furnishes fuel, 
water or light for the teacherage the 
rental may be increased by an amount 
not exceeding the cost to the board 
in providing the same, and if the 
teacherage is occupied by more than 
one tepched any such increase in the 
monthly rental chargeable to each 
teacher shall not exceed an amount 
equivalent to an equal share of such 
cost. 


Any previous approval that may 
have been given to your board under 
the legislation above referred to is 
hereby cancelled. 


Your obedient servant, 


G. Fred McNally, 
Deputy Minister. 
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A New Book, suitable for Division II, that should be available 
for the use of the Pupils of Every Elementary School. 


THE STORY OF OUR PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
BY JOSEPH M. SCOTT 
PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL, CALGARY 
This book is planned along modern lines. In its vivid and interesting 


pages HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY and SCIENCE meet to unfold the 
romantic story of the Canadian Prairie Lands. 


Varied ACTIVITIES are suggested at the end of each chapter. Simple, 
specially prepared SKETCH MAPS enable the pupils to fix the location 


of all features of each area as the story proceeds. 


Profuse ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS offer visual aids to mastery. 
Beautifully produced and handsomely bound. 
This book is perteniarts adapted to the needs of the ENTERPRISE 


PROGRAMM 


Available through The School Book Branch, Edmonton. List Price $1.75 
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The New Advance, a monthly maga- 
zine with young ideas. (Publishers: 
The New Advance, 2 Gould Street, 
Toronto. Annual Subscription $1.00) 

This magazine, the only one of its 
kind, is edited and organized solely 
by and through members of different 
youth groups. It stands for collective 
action against Fascist aggression, and 
for the unity of young Canadians in 
securing democratic rights to educa- 
tion, training for jobs, security on 
land or in industry, and fullest par- 
ticipation in the political life of Can- 
ada and the war effort. 

The articles in the magazine deal 
with questions of peculiar interest to 
Canadian youth—health, industry, 
education, wartime recreation and the 


A Magazine for Youths @ @ @ 


armed services; also general interest 
in science, quizzes and short stories. 


The magazine, whose circulation is 
distributed over young workers in 
factories, members of armed forces, 
“Y’s”, Churches and other youth 
groups, can be of real interest and 
educational value to teachers in giv- 
ing them a focus on the thinking and 
activities of Canadian youth in most 
fields of activity: it can also help 
students to appreciate the issues at 
stake in this war, and their responsi- 
bilities in the postwar world. 

Teachers and students might well 
become acquainted with this “youth 
effort” publication. We are informed 
that sample copies can be secured 
on request. 


“Edmonton, Past and Present” 


“Edmonton—Past and Present”, a 
compact treatise compiled by W. Ev- 


erard Edmonds, is a revised and 
modern presentation of the author’s 
“Brief History of Edmonton’, pub- 
lished in 1921 for the use of schools 
and public libraries. 


The illustrated booklet traces the 
various phases of Edmonton’s exist- 
ence from a Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
trading post built in 1795, to the 
“city of the crossroads of the world” 
in 1943. Mr. Edmonds not only land- 
scapes the historical background of 
the city, but the geographic, social and 
educational background as well. The 
pamphlet does not strictly adhere to 
stereotyped facts, but the author adds 
a touch of human interest as he in- 
troduces well-known personalities who 
have made Edmonton “the Gateway 
to the North.” 


_ Teachers and students will be genu- 
inely interested in the clear, concise 
chapters of Edmonton’s history dis- 
cussed under such headings as: Ed- 
monton’s First Telegraph Line; Ed- 
monton School District No. 7; some 
Distinguished Visitors; The Rebellion 
of 1885; the Klondike Gold Rush; St. 
Albert, Hill of Memories; the Alaska 
Highway; the “American Invasion” 
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of Edmonton; Development of the 
Northland; Edmonton’s Aerial De- 
velopment and Civic Data. 

The Rev. W. Everard Edmonds, 
Secretary of the Historical Society of 
Alberta, is ——- well casippes 
to write a history of Edmonton. The 
author has lived in the city for a 


. proximately thirty years. Mr. Ed- 


monds was on the staff of the Strath- 
cona High School from 1913 to 1942 
and he also lectured: at the University 
of Alberta. Pamphlets may be ob- 
tained locally at 50c per copy. 
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For Quality Merchan dise 
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Size 2”x2%” printed on heavy paper 
or size 3”x4%4” printed on thin paper. 
-75 per 100 
$2.50 per 500 
$4.00 per 1000 


These are attractive cards printed 
in blue, black, green, red or sepia on 
white paper. They may be given 
weekly or daily to pupils as a reward 
for their efforts in the various phases 
of work in the school. 


The attractiveness of these cards 
makes them very motivating and 
eagerly striven for and prized by 
pupils of Division One and Division 
wo. 


Order from address below: 


N. Chmilar, New Kiew, Alberta 
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